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Co Correspondents. 

Ww. F. shall hear from us relative to his setter directly. 

“4. C.S., Esq., of Shawneetown, IIl., is apprised that we wrote him some time since re- 
dive to the pedigrees he desired. The list will be published ere long inthe ‘* Turf Re- 
ster,’’ and a copy will be sent him. 

Tne Vain Man—by The Old Coon Hunter,” is not in his happiest vein. The story 

.cks incident and humor. The Coon Hunter can write a much better article, if he 
vill try. 

T. B. T., Esq., of Mount Meigs, Ala., is mistaken, doubtless, with regard to the identity 
the gentleman to whom he alludes. Should we ever pass through his pleasant little 
lage, he may rely upon our testing the proffer of his hospitality ‘towards any one con- 

ted with the Spirit of the Times’ establishment.” 

rhree or four handsome well broke Setters can be had on application to the Editor of 
iis paper, at from $75 to $125. 

C. B., Esq., of Montreal, is informed that it would be hardly possible for M.to stand 
wy training, while his services are quite too valuable inthe breeding stud to allow of 

being sold for a parade horse. The sum stated would purchase a very bloodlike 4 yr. 

i bay colt, now on sale in this city. He has neverbeen trained, but is perfectly sound ; 

was got by one of the most distinguished American horses out of a celebrated Eng- 
iimare, and if not sold directly will be trained for the Fall campaign. 

W.C. B., Esq., of P., is apprised that he can have the colt and filly he wrote us about, 

r $1000. There never was a better opportunity forthe cheap purchase of fine stock 
it the North than at present, owing, in a great measure, to the want of trainers. 

L.P. C., Esq., of N., shall not misunderstand us—if we can helpit. In his first letter 
1ot a word was said about advertising his stock, or of course it would have been done ; 
uutinstead of that we were requested to publish it both in the ‘‘ Register” and the 

Spirit of the Times.” To prove to him that from the way in which he expressed him- 
elf, no other construction could be put upon his language, we shall re-direct his letter 

himself. The list for the *“ Register” will be cheerfully published without charge as 
jon as itcomesto hand. The difference between publishing a list of a gentleman’s stud 

al) article or an advertisement, is, to our book-keeper, ‘‘just as clear as mud.” 

Col. T. P. is apprised that in the course of the season we will procure for him just such 
, Pointer as he desires. Wehave heard of two or three, but cannot speak of them as 

)m our own knowledge. 

|. P., Esq., of Mississippi. All paid to 16th Augnst, 1841. 
ters fur England, will be cheerfully complied with. 

iad hoped that it would be unsecessary to apprise any one, acquainted with the 
sement of this paper, that articles written for its columns, as if from the Editor’s 

e invariably putin the stove. Two correspondents will understand the fate of 
communications. 

Some one who certainly knows nothing of us or ours, has sent us a puff of MaRBLE’s 
acting at the nasty Bowery. M.is a very clever man, and a friendof ours, but he knows 
erfectly well that we would as soon notice performances of his ina House of Cor- 


Your request with regard 


W 


7 mn 
Mrs. S. has not only left the stage, but, like a second Beatrice, ‘‘ on great compulsion, 
luis life,” has married Capt. B.,of the Marine Corps. If she is as happy as she 
es to be, her warmest friends could wish her but little increase to her future en- | 
ent. 
\d seats for Fanny Ess eEr’s first night commanded five dollars, and were rarely 
obtained at that price, anybody’s say-so to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Rk. P., of L., is informed that Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, Booksellers, Broadway, will 
his orders for English publications. The Farmer’s Mag., and The Veterinarian, 
two most likely to serve his purpose. What is the reason the F. F. is never sent 
What » by the bye, has become of the ‘‘Farmer’s Register and Western Spirit of | 
i nes? 
of lowa. Allow us to enroll you among our contributors. Prairie Sports are a | 
ry popular theme, and would receive great justice from your pen. The work yeu 
ished to subscribe for has been discontinued—the money has, therefore, been re-en- | 
sed to your address. 
ic> Twenty-five cents willbe paid at this office for No. 5 of 1835 (Vol. 5) of the Spirit | 
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Pe-irait of Argyle. | 
rhe number of the “ Spirit of the Times” of Saturday next, will contain a | 
sighly finished PORTRAIT OF ARGYLE, engraved on steel by Hinsnet- | 
‘op, of this city, from a painting executed for Col. Hampron, of South Caro- 
It is considered a very faithful and striking likeness, while as | 











; 











ry TROYE. 
ture, it is regarded as quite the most beautiful that has been published in 
iper. The Portrait will be accompanied by a Memoir giving his pedigree, 
icteristics and performances, with incidental notices of his contemporaries, 


e winners of his get. 





Cotman, 205 Broadway, has sent us a very pretty miniature bust of anny | 
LER, which was modelled from the celebrated sta‘uet/c—a full length in 
me, the face of which was taken from life. The statuette is expected by | 

r. Colman per the “ British Queen,” together with some fine engravings of 

La belle Elssler. The “Great Western” brought Mr. C. several additions to | 
le infinite number of superb literary and pictorial curiosities for sale at his 


blishment. 
Picanuniana. 

ifing by Steam.—The editor of the Vicksburg Sentinel, wanting to say 
ynething pretty about the Southein Literary Messenger, declares that the 
ember number is “ freighted with its usual rich, varied and substantial cargo.” 
ought to apply another part of his article to the next steamboat that arrives, 
ind say, “It is full of anecdotes, description, and beautiful reflections, all indi- 
of a highly cultivated mind and chaste fancy.” 
Absence of Mind.—The Last Case—An agent called upon us yesterday, and | 
isked us to subscribe for the N. Y. Mirror and Ladies Companion! We set | 
this down as the very last case—worse even than carrying ‘coals to New- | 
castle.’ 

No Pawing.—They have a “show shop” of curiosities in New York atter:ded 
by a young and interesting female ; over the door is pasted, as a warning, “no 
pawing and handling allowed here.”” Whether this is stuck up to protect the 
lady or the curiosities is not specified. 

A Hint.—The editor of the Hartford Times candidly advises all those who 
steal his wood not to pick out the sticks that are loaded with gunpowder, as they 
may get their heads, pots and kettles broke. 

Snake Shot.—A huge black snake was recently killed in this State, upwards of 

irty feet long. On opening him he was found to contain two squirrels, five 
birds, and two young negroes. Miss. paper. 

Nothing to one that was killed in this vicinity, measuring upwards of forty 
rods. Our snake, on being opened, contained a family Bible, the unexpired lease 
of a three story brick house in Royal-street, three boxes of Peter’s Pills (with di- 
rections), an unfinished mile of the Nashville railroad, three stray horses, Cioffi's 
trombone, three packages of tickets in the Grand Lottery, a Dutch music grin- 
der with his barrel organ, a plan of the city of Uncle Sam, lost since 1837, and 
a pair of old peg-bottemed boots which the owner is respectfully requested 
to prove and take away. When you can tell a bigger snake story we'll try 
again. 
3altimore Hogs.—They have passed a law in Baltimore depriving the hogs of 
the freedom of the city, and compelling their owners to shut them up. At Cin- 
cinnati they enjoy exclusive privileges and go just where they please. 

A Pious Lady.—The editor of the Maumee Express is always coining “ good 
‘uns.’ Here is a sample :—There is a pious lady in Connecticut, who is so 
punctilious about going to church, that when she is unable to attend she always 
sends her card. 

The Chartist Pig —A shoemaker, who never went beyond his last, and who 
resides not a hundred miles from the pleasant village of Conisbro, and who, be- 
sides, is in the possession of a pig of a rather suspicious and ill-forboding charac- 
ter, applied to a very celebrated veterinary surgeon to know if the said pig 
was really a Chartist pig. ‘The skilful in balls diuretic, or the reverse, as well 
as the cure of the staggers, the glanders, and the thrush, a man with “beard 
of formal cut, full of wise saws and modern instances,” examined the said pig. 
“Grunteth he when there seems no occasion?” ‘ Undoubtedly.” ‘Seemeth 
he always dissatisfied with his condition?” ‘ Decidedly.” “Then he goeth the 
whole hog destructive of the peace and quiet of the neighborlrood!” “ Just so.” 

‘Then kill him immediately, for depend upon it he is a rank Chartist.” 
Manchester Chronicle. 

Perer Por«ty, in Bentusy, has inserted a joke (which, by-the-bye, is not 
quite the property of the said P. P.) in which an eminent butcher is said to have 
married a celebrated danseuse on account of the display she made of her calves. 
But another wag observed upon the same marriage, that MuTTON and caPERs al- 


had got beyond b-a—k-e-r in their spelling books, and were patrons ! 


_ Love’s Trtecrapn.—tf a gentleman wants a wife, he wears a ring on the 
first finger of the left hand; ifhe be engaged, he wears it on the ec finger ; 
if married, on the third; and, on the fourth, if he never intends to get married. 
When a lady is nét engaged, she wears a hoop or diamond, on her first finger ; 
if engaged, on the second ; if married, on the third ; and on the fourth if she in- 
tends to be a maid. When a gentleman presents a fan, a flower, or trinkets, to 
a lady with the left hand, this, on his part, is an overture of regard ; should she 
receive it with the left hand, it is considered as an acceptance of his esteem ; but 
if with the right hand, it is a refusal of the offer. Thus, by a few simple tokens, 
explained by rule, the passion of love is expressed. 


A Split.—There has been a flare up and split in the “ Female Anti-Resistance 
Society” at Boston. One party is for using shovels, broomsticks, tongs and 
finger-nails, in certain cases, while the other goes in for passive obedience under 
all circumstances. We go in for the former party. A woman without spunk 
always reminds us of a gin toddy without any gin in it. 


A Hopeful Hose Company.—The little Busy Body of Philadelphia, says five 


wives of members of the Hope Hose Company of that city lately brought forth 
little responsibilities.—There was doubtless a rush of new members to the 


‘Hope Hose” when this news was announced. 








Early Cwig-erp. 


BY J. CYPRESS, JR. 





(DEDICATED, WITHOUT PERMISSION, TO SYLVANUS MILLER, ESQ.) 





“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined, 
Youth straitest stands with whip weil plied behind.”—Pore. 





Norswoldwoof, the celebrated Kamschatkan scholiast, in his “ Philosophical 
Laconisms,” which made so much noise at the time of their first publication, re- 
gistered, at least, one good remark, which was rendered in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, in striet pursuance of the original idiom—* Times is’nt as they used to 
was.” Christopher North fully appreciated the originality and beauty of the sen- 
timent, and bestowed half a column of commendation upon its axiomatic compo- 
sition. Feeling a deepimpression upon my own heart of the mingled truth and 
pathos of the thought, I was impelled with strong desire to study what Chris- 
topher called the untranslatable original. The only copy, however, tobe found 


_in the country was in possession of the New York Historical Society,—and as 


to getting any book off the shelves of that institution, by a person who is not 
President or Secretary, or one of the Trustees ; you might as well try to get your 
note discounted at a bank without being one of the directors ; or perch yourself 
upon a high hill, with along rake, and oyster for stars in the milky way. I tried 
to get electeda member, and two of my sweet cousins gave me each two shil- 
lings towards my initiation fee: but I found that there were no meetings, and 
that the books were stored away for the benefit of future ages, or else laid 
with well-studie.| carelessness upon the book-tables of the literary—qu.? litter- 
ery brokers,—qu. ? breakers.—men profound in books—muslin, and well printed 
—calico ; and who ought, therefore, to be able to appreciate such writers as 
Norswoldwoof——who had paid their entrance money of one hundred or five 
hundred dollars to buy the glory of being published in a book as gentle-men ! who 
' of the fine 


| arts! Heaven forgive me if I wrong them ! The heaviest affliction that I wish them 


is, that they will, in some moment of unnatural wisdom, pile up their hoarded 
cases in the Park, and make a bonfire ; and re-supply their shelves with Par- 
ley’s Magazine, Murray’s Grammar,and Bennett's Book-keeping. ‘Two parties will 
be gainers by that operation. ‘The thirsty student, tantalized with hot thirst for 
the sealed-up fountains of sparkling knowledge which he grasps at in vain, may look 
on and see the ethereal essence of soul ascend in a curling flame, like the pro- 
phet ofold, to the Heaven from which it came ; and when the burning thoughts 
have left the mortal scroll upon which they were impressed, he may gather and 
in-urn their ashes, and stellate them among his household-gods. ‘The other 


| party referred to will derive an advantage better appreciated by them, because 
| more substantial. They willlearn ‘reading, writing and arithmetic.” Does 
| any one doubt that these extensive acquirements are matters of use and adorn- 
| ment, of which a trader in opium, calomel, and raw-hides ought to be proud !— 


Look back twenty years and tell us how many men signed their own names. Go 


into the register’s and surrogate’s offices and look at the deeds and wills executed 


by the ancestors of the rich. Why, a Dutchman who could wrrre was looked 


| Ty 
upon as an astrologer or necromancer; anda stray Yankee school-master snoop- 
ing out a village where he might teach young ideas how to shoot in the day- | 


’ 


time, and the rich farmers’ buxom daughters how to spell “ crucifix” at night, 


| besides keeping singing-school Saturday evening, and leading the choir in ““Mear,” 


“Wells,” and “Old Hundred,” on the next day, was convicted by all such young 
gentlemen as Abraham Bones [whose life and experience are so happily illustrated 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker] as no better than a juggler or an obtainer of other peo- 
ple’s chattels under false pretences. There is a manuscript history of New York 
which gives an account of a justice of the peace, before whom all the causes in 
Duchess county were tried, who knew no touch of quill-graphy, but held his court 
in the woods, where the soil was loamy ; and, by the aid of his cane and certain 
sticks which he would set up, made his notes of the testimony, and invariably 
came to a correct conclusion. 

But, alas! “times isn’t as they used to was ;” there is too much learning 
abroad. People know too much. They have studied hard names and are con- 
ceited. They carry out the advice given by our belles-lettres professor in col- 
lege, and commit to memory the names of books they neverread, and cannot be 
made to understand. Everybody can read. Even your Irish cook, unless she 
has just left her cabin in Limerick, can spell out her missal. They have got be- 
yond “ ac”—* ac”—* tion "—* shion ”—“ town-shun,” and are travelling in- 
to the “ ologies.” The country is in danger of being ruined by too much “ light 
and knowledge.” These two last mentioned ambiguous names have been cracked 
up by all the tract and moral reform Socicties as being highly preferable to bread 
and butter: but what have they done! Have they demolished sin? Have they 
multiplied virtue ? Are public exhibitions upon the stage of reality in Broadway, 
or of imitation at the Olympic, less gross and pernicious than of old! Are the 
morals of the city purified ? Are we less or more like Sodom and Gomorrah than 
we were when I wasaboy! Men that are thirty years of age, think. Think, | 
say, and curse the men that taught Vice, that they might cure it, and be ac- 
counted saints :—who first breathed into the virgin innocence of the ears of their 
happily ignorant wives and girls that there was such a thing as “ guilt :"—who, 
like the serpent seducing Eve, gave Sin a name and called it “ Knowledge,” pro- 
mising infinite happiness, while the price of the information was everlasting Hell- 
fire! How smooth-tongued Belial must gloat over the idiots! 

No,—“ times isn’t as they used to was.” That's a beauty of a sentence. It 
has a present past, and a past present mingling in labyrinthic harmony, that fil 
me with rapturous pluperfection. I mount, I fly. 


to think that I am a little antidemonexagotheatic. I think Yankee schoolmas- 





ways went together. 


I am a pretty good democrat, and love the largest liberty ; but I am inclined \ 


ters ought to be taken up as vagrants. Cyphering I would permit ; but I would Jery of knowledge stampers, 


let no one go beyond the “ rule of three.” The use of hard words should be 
prohibited by statute. Dictionaries are so common that boys buy them. at 
book-auctions, and study the definitions as they carry home your marketing, and 
the next day you find them editors of a penny paper upon the strength of their 
knowing the meaning of “ liberty, equality, and tergiversation.” The silliest at- 
tempt at an aphorism is “ the Schoolmaster abroad.” How easy to answer it. 
An old settler would say, “ he'd better stay at home.”—Brom, watch him as 
he goes by the orchard—are them onions all tuck up?” 


‘* Renovare dolorem,” as my friend Ritchie says, in French. “ ‘Times isn’t as 
they used to was.” We squatted, settled, builded meeting-houses, murdered 
the “* Six Nations,” (multiplied by twelve,) without knowing arithmetic, killed 
the Quakers, burned the witches, drained the meadows, cut down the trees, ex- 
communicated the swearers, baptized the infants, courted Saturday night, kissed 
our wives every day but Sabbath, consecrating our lips to singing what the- mi- 
nister read to us upon that festival—two lines at atime,—had no hymn books — 
cushions neither,—drew wood for the minister, tightened the cords of his bed- 
stead, sent our boys and girls six miles to the school-house with apple-pie and 
plain cake according, and a rose for the schoolmaster ; ploughed, trapped skunks 
and buried them till they got sweet ; pigeons ! lord, fifty at a shot were nothing 
—rabbits, don’t mention how they criticised the cabbages ; partridges ! we used 
to burn premature sulphur under the apple trees to save the buds! THEen 
we had no schools. Every boy knew the pointers and the North Star, 
and he felt, moreover, when he planted his quiet little cottage, fronting 
the South, with his milk and cheese dairy deep in the hill side, five yards 
from the kitchen, that his own best-loved Katrina would have things 'handy.— 
Were not these people virtuous, good, and happy! Yet they could not write— 
they could not read. Some of them, however, occasionally could spell. But of 
what use was reading and writing to them. Their Domine and the Squire could 
write their testaments and guide their timorous faith. The old Doctor could sew 
up their scythe-cuts and set their dislocated bones ; and the news of stirring in- 
cidents were purely, truly brought by neighbor to confiding friend. Would a 
christian, or an honest man, pour “ the Herald,” or ‘“ Exhibitions of New York 
as it is,” into the bosoms of those ignorant lilies of innocence. Would the God 
of Heaven permit Satan to spit venom upon his own radiation of beauty ? 

* Times isn’t as they used to was.” By-the-by,—I have been beating 
over ground that I did not intend to travel on—boggy—muddy,—but my dog is 
The illustration of 
Norswoldwoof’s sentiment I intended to confine to scholastics, or the accom $ 
I cannot do better than to give a touch of my own ex- 





wild, and sometimes makes false points and wont come in. 


plishment of scholars. 
perience. 

Before I begin, I want to ask a favor. I will give eighteen-pence—specie 
—to any individual who will deliver, for me, to the Editor of the “ Spirit of 
the Times,” a copy of ‘ Webster's Spelling-book.” Don’t send me the kako- 
syllabic monstrosity which he calls a dictionary : I mean the old thing which he 
wrote before he forgot what he learned at school, and invented a new alphabet. 
I want the old book with the story about the green milkmaid, and of the landlord 
of the apple-tree stoning a boy, andthe Justice deciding that Dr. Johnson’s dic- 
tionary was an ox, aud Noah’s a Cape Cod bull—cash down. 

If a gentleman of leisuré were to make up his mind—that is a ridiculous 
expression, and I stop. Your chambermaid may “ make up” your bed, after 
you had been beseeching multiplied pillows to give you one hour's quiet respite 
from a headache. Penny-liars may “ make up” at a moments” warning a 
drowned man, a burglary, or a Corlear’s-hookerism ; but mind has nothing to do 
Mind thinks, radiates. It is impulsic. It rides with the 
It flashes, and you feel the vivid flagration in your 


with manufacture. 
lightning before the wind. 
heart before you start from the burst air upon the drum of your7trembling ear. 

Of all the modern inventions that have brought sin and death“into the world, 
next to Madame Lecomte’s legs and Colman’s engravings, [the holy church 
doth especially anathematize Sunday Schools. They teach snotty-nosed little 
scarecrows what A is, truly ; and the sweet infants reward the pious zeal of their 
pedagogues in lisping complimentary anthems, and in committing to memory 
the interesting detail of the processess by which the venerable Jacob made money } 
and the still more pure history of the loves of David{and Solomon. That is the 
| doctrine of the Pope. You may call it his ‘ bull,” but it is’not Irish only. I am 
| Roman on this subject, and agree with the fathers that the book ought to be 
| sealed, or else only wisely interpreted by a consecrated priest. None but a 
Levite should approach the altar, much less intrude into the Penetralia. Yet 
| how is the fact in this boasted land of equal rights andJequal wisdom? Why, 
every bastard blasphemer who can read a sentence, lays jhold of the horns of 
the sanctuary, and butchers, with impious knife, his bloody victim. Walter Scott 
was of my opinion, when he said out of the mouth"of one offhis friends, “I telE 
thee, Elspeth, the word killeth.” The literal unexplained text, whose metaphors 
and allegories no old women in the land cancircumvent, may reduce to misery 
the wretched soul whom it was written to beckon‘to salyation. The heart of 
diamond may be within its rough exterior, but give it unpolished, untranslated 
by the wise, and it will be a millstone about the neck_of the outside speculator, 
Pope had this rivulet of thought running through his head when he wrote, 








‘¢ A little learning is a dangerous thing, _ 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


Are we any happier for being able to read andjwrite ' Are we stronger, heal« 
thier, handsomer, taller, honester, than our grandsires !*Can we beard wolves in 
their den, and ride down perpendicularities better than oldj General Put.? Can 
we ficht better than the boys did at Bunker Hill? Can Iwe pray jmore zealously 
and successfully than people did when every pulpit, weekly, uplifted its voice to 
Heaven, and obsecrated the sore smiting of the Hessians? Will any persor 
write a Declaration of Independence, and dare Tom Jefferson’s ghost to bet and 
“ Jeaye it to men” which is the best. Is there any militia co!onel who will ac- 
cept a pair of silver pitchers for his laborious struggles through the mud of 
Broadway, and try to rival General Washington's address; Yet these were the 
times when a man who could read and write was a great scholar. The 
locusts of the printing press had not yet blighted the land. The dragon’s teeth 
of type had not beensown. If an old newspaper got, by accident, into a peace- 
ful village, the fact was known forthwith, and the Squire engaged to investigate 
and read it. The sheet was looked upon suspiciously, and more thoughts dwelt 
upon the devil than upon the printer. The “ Arabian Nights” would have 
had equal credence. That was not the way the Revolutionists got their news. 
Few could read, but all could distrust an Editor’s solemn leader, because “ it 
was in the paper.” Who believed in Chatham? Who trusted Duane! Not 
when there was a robbery, or a riot, a strike for liberty, or a row, Fame carried 
the report in her mouth, holding hard on a running horse. The lads rode and 
ran. Ah! well! the race of Dutch horses is extinct. “ Times isn't as they 


' used to was.” 
| This random yrologue, 





written “ad mulcendos amimos” of the jewel- 
from the apex of the regents of the university, 











122 eo * 














down to the base of the distributors of the Common ‘School ‘funds now restores rs 


I have let of steam enough, 


my boiler to the proper thinness of pressure. a 


go ahead. ‘ “ 
_ The first school I went to wasa Madam’s. I fo®zet her name. She kept her 
‘prainp in John iy 8) aun Datch place. All I remember of my own ac- 
quirements is—first, the experience of a dark coal hole, under the stairway—se- 
“eondly, biting pins crooked ‘and putting them, point up, where the girls sat and 
wiggled, (not attending to their lessons), and thirdly and lastly, going up before the 
whole school and asking the old lady, while I held tight on my posterior tegument, 
** Ma’am, please to let me go out?” 
Next, aunt Platt tried to teach me the humanities. A good soul was she, 
sixty odd, fat, pious, kind, benevolent, a lover and excuser of child-faultery- 
Mother she never was, but to the romping rascalities that other people sent her 
toadopt.. And she did-adopt them. She looked upon a school of thirty, and 
called them “my cnitpreN.” Happy labor was thine, dear aunt, for the very 
kindness of thy gentle punishment of looking into our eyes and speaking one 
word—our christian name—with those lips threatening to open, but at the same 
time promising not to burst apart—that little lock of oh! too soon! grey hair 
swelling out beneath the cap that we put in a penny a-piece to buy for thee—the 
gentle pressure of thy left hand, while the dexter lifted, in threat only, the 


No man can doubt that woman died happy. It isa so- 
She was too good for men, and 


smooth-shaven ferule. 
lemn fact that her first bridal was her burial. ont 
slept in Heaven. She died in Dr. Spring’s session room, singing 


** Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly. 


‘“* Hotham” was the tune. 
By this time I had acquired the alphabet, and could read. Women's schools 
then began to get into bad repute, unless they had gentlemen professors. Taste 
grew collegiate. Grescom lectured on chemistry, and taught children how to 
make soft soap. Tammany Hall was whitewashed, and several sachems sent 
their girls to French boarding institutes. Then commenced reform. ‘The phrase 
‘he can’t write his name” came into acceptation. Albums and book-tables 
glittered in the parlors of good society. People who couldn’t address a letter to 
their wives without excruciating valuable words, affixed their certificates to re- 
ports of the West Point examinations, vouching for the accuracy of the details, 
and the supreme perfection of the students. Gammon governed and flourished. 
Blessed discrimination and honesty of the appointing power! How the retired 
gin-distiller, and the one thousand percent mixers of rhubarb and magnesia 
swelled and looked wise ! 
In treating of Twiggery, I ought, perhaps, to order all and classify the genera 
and species. I woulddo so, but for my certain conviction, that no man will reag 
this excursion who has not, in some “ pliant hour,” been “licked.” Everybody 
knows what atwig is. It is built of hickory—willow, (that’s poor, and breaks 
easy), cowhide, dressed leather, twisted eel-skin, or plaited horse-hair ;—enough 
—enough—my back bites the tender stripes of yet unfilled-up reminiscence. 


After aunt Platt was taken away, I first began to know the modifications of 
twiggery. When the old woman went to heaven, I was sent to Picket. It was 
considered necessary that my growing intellect should have some of Ais manure 
upon me, and that he should plough and harrow my temper. He kept his mena- 
gerie—(true name, for the boys were treated like wild beasts)—in Chamber- 
street, near Hudson. He had a couple of sons for understrappers, but they were 
“« Dui minores.’’ The old man was Jupiter, and allowed nobody else to thunder, 
Grim, coarse, whiskered, belly-protruding, slow of foot, quick of eye, he. strode 
between benches of trembling defaulters, who knew not what to call their of- 
fence, the Arbaces of heartless pedagogues. He never laughed but once. That 
was when he calledthe whole school around his throne, and announced that he 
had just come from the Marine Court, and had non-suited the father of one of 
the little boys down stairs, in room No. 1, in an action brought against him for 
pummelling the infant to death. [The plaintiff's pleader made a mistake, and 
put in “death” in his declaration instead of “almost to death.”] Then the 
master laughed ; and when he got through, he ordered three cheers for discipline, 
which the boys, as they had nothing else to be cheerful about, gave clear and 
strong. Thenthe master grinned. I see his sardonic smile in my mind's eye 
now. 

What I learned at this institute is more than I can tell. My memory goes to 
the cutting northeasters that rushed upon me as I turned the corner of Chamber- 
street, and to the systematic ingenuity of the strange inventions of Picket's 
cruelty—“ ecce signum!” “John Amos! come up here. I saw you, sir. Lie 
down.” And the victim would lie upon the dirty floor at extended length, like 
a self-immolator before the wheels of Juggernaut. ‘ Shorts, down.’’ That made 
two sides of a square: to make it equilateral and complete, he would pick out 
boys of similar size, so that if Amos and Shorts were called down, every b oy 
knew that Jim Cobble and Earnest Fustian were to go next. When the sub- 
stratum was laid, the old man began to pile ; and the human hecatombs that we 
sometimes made ought to be illustrated for the benefit of all the travellers who 
intend to favor the wor'd with further dissertations upon the pyramids of Egypt. 


Another quaint branch of twiggery for which this old gentleman was peculiar 
was his military distribution of discipline. When he became tired of seeing and 
smelling the prostrate group of culprits, squeezing the very wind out of each 
other at his feet, he would order up a cohort of fresh boys, and tell them to recite 
the lesson which they began to study five minutes before. Of course they didn’t 
know it. A licensed butcher would have said in one of those moments “ What 
a lovely sight!” and as he looked upon a dozen hands stretched out ina long 
row, after the order “right dress ”’—* present arms,” ready to receive the broad 
slap of the heavy ball-bat, taken from some “base” player, who ought to have 
known too much to carry it to school! How the old man’s countenance would 
light up-and burn with almost Mosaic fire as he reviewed the line, firing his own 
feu de joes slap! slam! spank! 

But I cannot help thinking that the most ingenious twiggery for which the old 
man is to be praised, he inflicted upon me miserable.. It was a refinement 
that has made him an honorary member of the Holy Inquisition in Rome already, 
and will certainly ordain him as the cunningest cardinal in Avernus evermore. 
What the offence was for my life I cannot tell—I sincerely believe there was 
none, and if I did admit guilt, it was only because the tyrant frightened me. No 
matternow. Only mark his twiggery. I was ordered down stairs—the school 
was dismissed, not a lad remained but poor I. “ John” was despatched for “ that 
door.” It was brought, a veritable antique of continental times, blown off its 
hinges. It was laid over the tops of the settees and desks. I was invited to 
mount it, and lie upon my back in the figure of a Saint Andrew’scross. “ Le 
you there, you puppy,” said the old man. “ Don’t stir. John, the ropes and some 
coarse salt.” ‘They left me. ‘Two—they seemed two hundred—long hours did 
I wait for my torturers. They went in to tea, and forgot me. Night closed 
around the empty benches, and some floor-scourer came with a lamp, and starting 
as at a thief, enquired “‘ what I was doing there?” I fled—fear winged my feet 
— desperation gave me courage. I pleaded andiemonstrated with my father. I 
Was'picketed never more. 

Next, I went to Morse’s, in Nassau-street. My blessings rest upon that amia- 
ble, affectionate man. He was too mild for a schoolmaster, as that name is com- 
monly‘ interpreted.” Father—friend—brother—would he better. He accom- 
plished by kindness what Picket could not get out by twiggery. He made us 
love him, for he was kind, he made us look up to him, for he was good, he made 
us obey him, for he was just. I never saw him in a passion. He treated chil- 
dren as reasonable beings, and I think he would rather have knelt at the feet of a 
wayward miscreant, and pleaded to him to be dutiful, than box his ears, or com- 
pass his trowsers, (which process, I regret to admit, with some mishogotion brats 
is sometimes indispensable). I learned a good deal here for a boy. “The great- 
est discovery I made was in animal physics. I learned that I had a heart—I 
ho was dyye bond sf bertion sate eet a raat 
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’t preei yy recollect what calamity dissolved my last referred-to appren- 
ticeship, and consigned me to other twiggery ; but I found myself one summer 
afternoon at Baskenridge, in New Jersey, boarding with old squire Lewis, in 
company with six or eight exurhened candidates for literary glory, under the care 
of the excellent and reverend Doctor Finlay and his man Friday—man-every- 
day, I ought tosay—Leek. The Doctor was a good-natured creature, and his 
sternness was aflected—he was a hypocrite only in pretending to be cross. Mon- 
day mornings he regularly marched into school with a bunch of hickory twigs, 
that would have adorned the most provident lictor in Italia. Hum ceased as 
the pace began—solemn quiet looked between stealthy eyelashes. Of whom 
Mr. Leek cemplained nobody knew. The last night’s report was quite as uncer- 
tain as the name of the next cashier who isto be found out. Yet somebody had 
to be twigged, and that we all knew. Whether it would be owing to the spiteful 
malice of Leek, or to the Doctor's firm adherence to the maxim of “spare the 
whip and spoil the child,” we all knew that ‘“ whack” had to come. The old 
man was moderate, though, and soon lost his strength, and broke his whips inten- 
tionally, and then went home and wrote his sermon for next Sunday, leaving us 
in the care of Leek. That Leek!—Medusa is painted with grinning snakes 
snapping at you from her forehead. What a husband she would have had in that 
usher, with his cat-o’-sixty-nine-tails swinging from his long, lean, foul-nailed fin- 
gers! ‘The personification of famine, consumption, bitterness, and spite, con- 
glomerated and condensed! ‘To pull a boy’s ear who was startled from his book 
by a flock of pigeons skirring near the window—to catch some unfortunate in 
the act of laughing at an adventurous mouse intruding into the repository of Bas- 
kenidge learning—to get a sly crack at any boy’s bottom !—that put Leek into 
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heaven. 
mean as his inside was vulgar. He perhaps had socks and a false shirt-bosom, 
but he stank of that horrid disease of want of waterism. He was a decided loafer. 
He mistook his vocation, and should have established himself in the calamus 
pond near the school-house, and watered with the bloodsuckers. He might have 
thus avoided the prospective reputation which Ovid wrote for him, referring to his 
pulling juvenile hair, and scraping for rare love in monkeys’ heads, and finding 
none but of the entomological species— 
“ Unguibus et raras vellentem dentibus herbes.” 

I gathered here, however, more than I learned in any eighteen months before. 
Principal, was wickedness, and secondary, smooth-faced falsehood. 
lowed the other, as Lucifer'’s tail courses—no, streams—sticks—arrow-pointed 
hisses after its master’s hands—“ heads !”—“ after”—not so. I found that I 


ing.” 
tices, and levies innumerable and scandalous. I stood it until my eyes got opened, 
and then I fought. It was a Philadelphia boy ; let him deny it. 
and the whole school saw it—Jim Black stood by.—Poor Jim’s dead. 
was effectual—my reputation was established, and nobody dared to follow my 


woods, or touch my reed-pole floating for catfish in Doty’s pond. 
only enemy that ceuld smite me. 


The frolics and the mimic deviltry of that school after I got into “the cabinet,” 


or-two-or-osity sparkled in the centre of the diadem. 

With such acquisitions, I was brought home end sent to blind Joe Nelson to 
prepare forcollege. I loeked at Joe, and Joe felt me. He had Ais instrument 
of twiggery in his hand at the time, consisting of a thong of leather, between 
whieh and his handthere was an electrical sympathy ; and with that he seemed 
to feel the condition of my flesh, and estimate what possible twiggery it could 
bear. His blue, bright, lightless eyes knew nothing ; but his whip saw. Certain 
it is, its accurate stripes made delinquents wish they had a lightning-rod to carry 
the fiery streak down from their non-conducting shoulders, and precipitate into 
the earth their hot sufferance of random vengeance. John Walsh, the junior 
partner, er head clerk, looked 6n with both his foreheads, and all his chjns, and 
grinned his satisfaction. ‘Then we all studied out aloud. “ Double, double, toil 
and trouble,” snakes, witchcraft, Greek, and algebra were all studied at toge 
ther. The essence of the sound, if condensed by a curious chemist, would have 
been a mixture to benamed. We were examined and admitted as freshmen in 
Columbia. I Jaid my cheek upon the bosom of Alma. 


twiggery with solemn awfulness. I am exalted to the upperait. Base cuffs, 
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MY FIRST DESPATCH. 





I was just eighteen, and home from Eten for the Midsummer holidays, with my 
head full of the frolic and dignity that awaited me at Oxford, when one day I was 
summoned into a room which by courtesy was called my father’s study ; though, 
to say truth, my worthy parent was little in the habit of devoting it to any very 
studious pursuits ; unless now and then, when he retired thither to hold a serious 
consultation with a little sallow-faced lawyer, that once or twice a year came 
down to spend a day or two at the old-fashioned hall, and always left the squire 
in rather better humor than he found him ; for when old Latitat, as we used to 
call him, had paid one of his periodical visits, it was remarked that the outstand- 
ing accounts of our accommodating tradesmen in the neighboring town were 
more promptly discharged than at any other time, ar.d his departure seldom failed 
to be the signal for a few gay and costly entertainments, which, to my sisters in 
particular, were far from being unwelcome. 

When I returned from Fton for the last time, old Latitat had just arrived ; and, 
as usual, his departure soon left my father in the best of spirits. I was therefore 
not alittle surprised, on entering “ the study,” to find my father in a remarka- 
bly grave seal, and awaited with some curiosity to know the nature of the busi- 
ness on which I had been so ceremoniously summoned into the little sanctum. 

‘‘ Charles,” said my father, after I had waited some minutes in anxious 
ex pectation of the speech about to be addressed tome, “I believe you are now 
eighteen ?” a 

It was impossible not to assent to so undeniable a proposition ; so, after an 
affirmative rejoinder, I again relapsed into that respectful and attentive silence 
in which we are apt to await a communication, when curiosity is more than usual- 
ly excited. 

“I think you are too old to remain longer at Eton.” 

If the first position was one that I could not, the second was certainly one 
that I was not at all willing toquestion. Accordingly Iexpressed myself most 
entirely of the same opinion as my respected sire, and declared my readiness to 
go to Oxford as soon as he pleased. 

‘« Tt is not my intention that you should go to Oxford at all,” was the next la- 
conic remark ; but it was one to which I was not quite so well disposed to yield 
an unqualified approval as to those that had preceded it. I had looked forward 
with great delight to the diversions of a college life, and made no attempt to dis- 
guise the consternation with which my father’s abrupt and unexpected declara- 
tion had filled me. He was not slow to perceive the effect which his communica- | 
tion had produced, and, somewhat with the air of a criminal put upon his de- 
fence, he entered at once upon the cause that had so suddenly induced him to 
alter aresolution which I knew he hed for some years entertained. 

“ The fact is, Charles, I can’tafford you a college education. I have brought 
my expenses in the narrowest limits consistent with my station in society, yet, 
somehow, I find it impossible to keep within my income, and I must retrench 
somewhere.” 

My dad, asI happened to know, had paid that morning for a brace of hunters 
as much as woull have kept me in capital style at college for half a year, and 
cards had been issued for an entertainment, that was to be given that day fort- 
night, on a scale of meguificence likely to afford atopic for admiration to all the 
gossips of the county for at least three months to come. As these reflections 
flashed across my miad, it was impossible for me to suppressa smile, which did 
not fail immediately tobe remarked. My father was evidently laboring with a 
secret ofno ordinary difficulty, and an extra pinch of snuff from a most patrician 
gold box was put imto requisition to assist the slow and painful delivery. 
“You may smile, Charles, but what I tell you is true, nevertheless. I had 
a clear estate, and a good lumping heap of money, the savings of my minority, 
when I came of age, and though I never was an extravagant man, I honestly 
declare, if I were to die to-morrow, I should not leave you five hundred a-year, 
cae paying your mother’s jointure. No, nor any thing like it. Perhaps not 
t ee.”’ 

I did not smile at this asscveration, for I had always looked upon myself as 


I don’t know what salary he got, but his personal appearance was as 


The one fol- 


was a simple goose when my father left me, and drove back, leaving me his pa- 
ternal blessing, with a shilling to buy fish-hooks, and that I “ didn’t know noth- 
I was no-scholar, and the whole lot of boys was on me with tricks, prac- 


I did do it— 
But it 


tracks, and let down my figure—y—4’s in the great swamp, or the parsonage 
Leek was the 
His inflictions I took as a matter of duty, or 


perhaps habit, just as I now take sugar to my coffee, and salt to my beefsteak. 


I have not time to record now. Wisdom crowned my forehead, and know-a-thing- 


I must rest now, I am upen holy ground. Discuss we this new culture of 
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tribute to veny thing but the general peorsience of a similar impression amo, 
my friends, t attentions which | was in the habit of receiving jp he 
various circles to my parents had introduced me. Accordingly, P loos, ’ 
any thing rather than merry, at the unexpected communication of so startlin , 
fact, and began to wonder, whether it was simply for the pleasure of putting 
in possession of information so far from agreeable, that I had been summonex i 
so solemn a conference. I was soon relieved from this suspense. 4 
My father firmly believed what he said, when he declared that he had never 
been an extravagant man. The fact, as I have since ascertained, was, tha; “4 
had never exceeded his income by more than one or two thousand a-year. },,. 
this little surplus of expenditure, at the end of five and twenty years, \,,4 
brought his finances into precisely the condition in which he now represent¢.; 
them to be. He had obtained a fresh supply of money, through the agency 
old Latitat ; but the lawyer, though he profited far more than my father did. by 
the frequent recurrence of these little pecuniary accommodations, was too fray; 
and honest not to point out the inevitable consequence to which so unthrifi, , 
course must eventually lead, and never failed to tell the squire that if he wey 
on wading into the water, though only an inch at a time, he would be sure y, 
get out of his depth and be drowned at last. My father felt the truth of the 
remarks, and never failed to show his sense of their justice by firmly determining 
to retrench his expenditure “ within the narrowest limits consistent with his s:,. 
tion in society.” 

Had he adhered to these virtuous resolutions with the same firmness wi} 
which he adopted them, there is no doubt that he might still have retrieved hiyy. 
self; but, unfortunately, my father found it much more easy to resolve to | 
economical, than to carry his economical theories into practice, and the increas. 
ed difficulty which Latitat began to experience in his negotiations, had at leng:) 
awakened my father to the uncomfortable reflection that he had really walked so 
far into the water that there was a fair chance he might not much longer he 
able to feel the bottom with his feet. Under these circumstances, he had }): 
upon the happy device of making his son and heir the instrament for retrieving 
the fortunes of his house. 

He had considerable influence in the neighboring borough, and thanks to that 
interest judiciously exercised, two relatives and staunch supporters of the minis- 
ter had, in six successive parliaments been enabled to sit in silent dignity on one 
of the back benches, on the ministerial side of the House of Commons, where, 
though they did not greatly enlighten the country by the brilliancy of their elo- 
quence, they seldom failed to lend their timely aid when the division-bell sum- 
moned the loiterers from the library, the lobby, and the kitchen, to give thei 
independent and unbiassed votes on some knotty question whichhad been gravely 
and laboriously discussed, for three or four hoars, to all but empty benches. 

The minister was quite aware that, but for my father’s influence, instead o{ 
two such useful supporters, who not only gave him the benefit of their votes, but, 
moreover, never gave him the trouble of repairing those unseasonable indiscre- 
tions which some of his less silent friends would now and then be guilty of in 
the ardor of debate,—I say, the minister was quite aware that instead of two 
such valuable and discreet members, our borough would, but for my father’s ix- 
fluence, have sent into the house a brace of brawling orators, who had for many 
years made themselves exceedingly prominent at every county meeting, by th: 
intemperate zeal with which they vilified every measure that emanated from the 
government. My father, accordingly, was always treated by the minister with 
no ordinary respect,—was invited to all his parties when in town,—had as many 
tickets as he pleased to every state pageant, and was allowed to make the mos 
unlimited use of the official privileges of franking, which were indeed carried s 
far, that my mother’s dresses were often sent from Paris to London in the an- 
bassador’s bag, and found their way from London to the Hall through the pos- 
office, without my father's ever being called upon to satisfy demands either of a 
custom-house officer or a general postman. 

Whether from indolence, or from a spirit of independence, I will not now stoy 
to enquire ; but certain it is, that it had never entered my father’s head to im- 
portune his friend the minister for any favors of a more important kind, unt! old 
Latitat suggested the expediency of applying to the great man at the Treasury 
for some appointment that might afford me an opportunity of rescuing the hone: 
of the family. The letter was written, and sent off the very next morning, an/ 
within a few days an answer was received, to the effect that, ‘a vacancy having 
occurred in his lordship’s own office, the appointment had been given to me; 
that abundant opportunities would be afforded me of displaying my abilities tc 
the very best advantage, and that the very moment I had shown my competency. 
I should be promoted to the first vacant place calculated to open to me a brilliant 
official career.” 

It was to communicate this to me that my father had summoned me into |)is 
“study.” ‘There was nothing disagreeable in the new prospect thus open t 
me. On the contrary, I began to doubt whether I did not like the idea of going 
up to London even better than going to Oxford; but it was evident that my 
father’s pride was exceedingly mortified by the notion that his son and heir was 
about to make his way into life through the ordeal of a subordinate appointment: 
and this feeling it was that had led him to preface the announcement by dwelling 
so minutely wpon his financial embarrassments. : 

My mother would fain have kept me at home for the approaching ball ; and 
had I shown any great anxiety on the subject, my good-natured father, thougt: 
perfectly aware that such deficiency of zeal would not have recommended me tc 
the good graces of my patron, would not for a moment have objected to the de- 
lay ; but I had now become fully impressed with a conviction that I had only my 
own exertions to look forward to, if I wished to maintain an honorable station ir 
that society in which it was my ambition to move, and therefore eagerly pressed 
my parents not to allow a single day to be needlessly lost. The very nex! 
morning, accordingly, my father and I were rolling up to town, with all the velocity 
that four horses and two well-fed postillions could impart to the light and elegant 
travelling calash, in which it was the habit of the squire to cause himself to be con- 
veyed whenever he ventured on a day’s journey from home ; and within les: 
than eight-and-forty hours after my father had announced to me that I was 
to leave Eton, and not to go to Oxford, I had been in all due form presented t 
the man who at that time might be said to control the destiny of nearly half the 
globe, had taken possession of my desk and arm-chair at the Treasury, had been 
installed in handsome lodgings within a hundred yards of St. James’s-square, and 
had taken leave of my respected parent, who was all anxiety to return home tt 
make the necessary preparations for the entertainment which was to astonish the 
country, and to which I was to contribute additional brillianey, by fulfilling @ 
long list of commissions which my mother had entrusted to me on my departure; 
a list which received further additions before my father had taken leave on his 
return to the country. ‘ 

The first few days of my official career were marked by no very uncommo: 
occurrence ; and finding that little or no duty was imposed upon me, I amused 
my leisure by looking into some ponderous biue books which I found scattered 
about the office, and which I learnt, from certain typographical notices on ‘he 
wrapper, had been printed by order of the House of Commons. 

My diligent perusal of these blue books, which, to say truth, I found were fre- 
quently far from dull, was observed ; and upon the strength of what was thougiit 
an uncommon predilection in one so young, I was immediately pronounced to 
have shown a taste for business. The first consequence of so flattering a judg 
ment was, that I was intrusted with the confidential duty of answering a part o! 
the numberless letters on a vast variety of subjects which were daily addressed 
tomy patron. My place was now no longer a sinecure. Often wien my of- 
cial hours were over, and my less-favored fellow-laborers were about to retire t 
the diversions of the evening, was I presented with from thirty to fifty letters. 
most of them solicitations for favors which it was impossible or inconvenient !¢ 
grant, and to each of these was! expected, before the ensuing morning, to pre- 
pare a point-blank refusal, couched in such agreeable terms of negation as might 
leave the disappointed applicant not the most distant excuse for anger or morti_- 
cation. On each letter a hieroglyphic mark, intelligible only to the chosen ‘ew 
to whom the key had been revealed, indicated the precise limits of civility te 
which it was my duty to confine myself, or the nature of the motives, if avy. 
that I was to assign, for not acceding to the wishes of the great man’s volun'ce! 
correspondent. 

My performances in this line gave satisfaction ; indeed, so much satisfaction, 
that I began to apprehend I should be confined almost exclusively tu so mono- 
tonous an occupation, perhaps never rise beyond the very questionable dignity of 
my lord’s walking letter-writer—a kind of machine for the manufacturing of p0- 
lite rebuffs and obliging refusals. Suck an apprehension did occasionally haunt 
me, but I was soon relieved from it. 
I had one evening returned home, somewhat out of humor at being obliged ‘0 
decline an agreeable invitation, and had shut myself up in my own room wit 
two score of petitioning epistles before me, to each of which it was my duty * 
indite a handsome reply, when I was suddenly started by the entrance of an 0!- 
fice-messenger, with an order to repair immediately to Downing-street. The 
poor fellow had been sent out in search of several of the clerks of the establish- 
ment, none of whom he was able to find at home, with the single exception of myself. 
On my arrival at the office, I was immediately summoned into my patron's presence: 
whom I found in company with two or three of his most active colleagues 0! 
the cabinet. Their discussion had just closed, and they were anxiously waiting 
the arrival of an amanuensis to draw up some important despatches, that we! 
to be forwarded that very night from town to the diplomatic agent at one of the 
New South American States; and a fast sailing schooner, I soon learned, W2* 
waiting at Falmouth with orders to start for her destination, the very mom 
the expected despatches had been put into the hands of the commanding office! 
On my entrance, I found there was some demur at entrusting the purport ©! 
so important a business to one so young and inexperienced ; but my patron s0°" 








amatum.” Schoolboy dreams :—spring lightning—meteors. 


heir to ten thousand a-year ; and young as I was, I was not simple enough to at- 


satisfied his colleagues that my discretion was to be relied on. ‘The work w®* 
put into my hands, and in the course of a few hours the original despatch w** 
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after receiving a few corrections from the hands of a crotchety 
who was known to exercise no small influence over his more 
active colleagues, had been fairly copied and unanimously 


drawn out and, 
young minister, 
experienced but less 


red of. 
Not ' acl was to be lost in sending off the despatch to Falmouth. All 


nu: the crotchety young minister had retired, and to my great surprise, he de- 
cared, that as I was in full possession of the contents, and aware of its momen- 
-oys nature, I was the person best calculated to deliver the despatch into the 
hands of the officer who was to be the bearer of it to its destination. Not many ml- 
-es were allowed to escape before I was safely consigned to the keeping of a 
stchaise, and was rattling away with that exciting velocity which an English 
»ostilion knows so well how to impart to his pegasus, when cheered by the cer- 
‘,n prospect of a double gratuity at the end of the stage. 

[can honestly say no one minute was unnecessarily lost between London and 
©,!mouth; and, on arriving at the end of my journey, without even waiting to 
..rermy hotel, I jumped into the nearest boat, and in a few minutes found my- 

Jongside of the neat little skimmer of the waves, whese commanding offi- 
- was anxiously awaiting the arrival of the important paper of which I was the 
ver. He met me as I stepped upoa the deck. Heavens! ’twas my old school- 
‘low and crony Frederic Harley, whom I had not seen for nearly ten years, 
| with whose rapid, but well-earned promotion in his arduous profession, I was 
ow for the first time made acquainted. He had obtained his lieutenancy at the 
ory earliest period that the rules of the service permitted, in consequence of 
jidgment and gallantry he had displayed in boarding and capturing a pirati- 
.| schooner in the West Indies,—the very schooner to the command of which 
be had since been appointed, and in the cabin of which we were now in hurried 

‘ences conveying to each other all the most remarkable events that had seve- 

ly occurred to us since our last meeting. 


very 


. 


Considering the importance of the despatch of which Frederick was to be the i 


r tothe other side of the Atlantic, candor constrains me to admit, that 

e was considerably more time consumed in getting up the anchor and get- 

» under weigh, than with the aid of his smart little crew would have been the 
ise, had a friend less dear to him been at that moment sharing the hasty hospi- 
tyof his cabin. The time, indeed, seemed brief enough to us ; but the ship’s 

| did not fail to warn us that nearly an hour had elapsed since we had entered 
cabin together, and that at least one half of that time, the schooner had 
wen needlessly losing the advantage of the favorable breeze, which in the mean- 
ime might have wafted her out to sea, and started her fairly on her voyage. 
Stern duty’s mandate could no longer be slighted; one more parting glass of 
Madeira was tossed offas a pledge of renewed friendship ; we tore ourselves away 
m each other with mutual protestations to become the most sedulous and 
stant correspondeiuts. At the gangway, our hands were tightly clasped to- 
ther, and with swimming eyes once more we bade each other a mute fare- 


| stepped into my boat again. The men who had been holding on for some 
ne let go, and in a few seconds it seemed as though our little tub had been 
ving backward with a velocity which it had never been able to attain in its 
rward movements, while the delicate schooner was lightly floating over the 
ter before a smart breeze, rising gracefully over the summit of each succeed- 


» wave, then dipping her bows again to catch the kiss of the next billow that 
came to court her caresses, aud then breaking away in frolicsome mood from the 
embrace which it had just seemed to invite. 

| remained for some time standing in my boat, and watching the lessening 


of tae schooner, as her hull sunk deeper and deeper in the water. As long as I 
s ould discern, or fancied I could discern, the form of Frederic standing on the 
leck, | continued with my eyes fixed on the departing vessel, and speculating on 
e years that might elapse before it would be our fate to meet again. 
Lie night was closing rapidly, and my boatmen at length ventured to remind 
\: that it might perhaps be prudent to make for shore, as a few black spots on 
ic edge of the horizon, denoted the approach of a rather stiffer breeze than that 
fore which the schooner was hastening so nimbly towards her destination. I 
rave the required assent, and the men began to ply their oars with a briskness 
:t showed me how little they were desirous of remaining on the water any 
nger than was absolutely necessary. 
The night had now closed in, and veiled the departing schooner from my view. 
| sat down, and faced the breeze to which hitherto I had been turning my back, 
t whose chilling influence now induced me to button my great-coat closely 
t me. As I was preparing to do so, I dropped almost senseless to the bot- 
mn of the boat, every limb trembled, a cold sweat started from my temples, and 
: half-suppressed scream of agony, escaped my lips. ‘The despatch was still in 
e breast-pocket of my great-coat, and Harley was crossing the Atlantic in ap- 
‘rent unconsciousness, how utterly purposeless must be the voyage on which he 
was embarked. 


| was some minutes before I was sufficiently master of myself to think or 
eak. My first impulse was to row back to the schooner, but the boatmen an- 
wered the suggestion merely by a laugh, and without for a moment relaxing 
eir exertions to reach the shore. A moment’s reflection convinced me of the 


‘er hopelessness of attempting to overtake Harley’s vessel, and in the stupe- 
ction of despair that followed I offered no further opposition to the men, but 
in childish helplessness, with my elbow resting on the seat, my head rocking 
snd fro, and my eyes fixed on vacancy, while a thousand confused images of 
siame and degradation crowded in quick succession before my mind, till the very 
ty of my agony brought me some relief in that mental torpidity which in- 
! ensues, when the imagination is no longer able to cope with the con- 
fused host of torturing ideas which rash in and overwhelm it. 
‘elt as one awaking from a dream when the boat grounded on the beach, 
ne men advanced to help me to land. My limbs were trembling still, and 
‘hout the kind support of my weatherbeaten guides, it would have been im- 
le for me to have crawled to my hotel. I reached it more dead than alive, 
| on being shown into my room, flung myself upon a sofa, and at length found 
lief in a flood of tears. : 
| was now able to reflect on the ignominy I had brought upon myself. On 
y way down I had indulged in a thousand delightful anticipations of the honor 
| promotion that awaited me on my return from so confidential a mission. I 
‘been brought under the personal notice of all the leading members of the 
‘binet, and I could not but remark that the manner in which I had acquitted 
yself of a task unexpectedly imposed on me, had given satisfaction to all—and 
' To hope forgiveness was idle. Too well I knew the importance of 
it despatch which had been especially intrusted to my care, and to convey 
h, avessel of the royal navy had been expressly ordered to a distant quar- 
of the world. My father’s hopes were all to be nipped in the bud, and all I 
ild look for now, was to quit a service which the contempt of my superiors, 
| the derision of my equals, would make intolerable, and to return heaped 
vith contumely to my paternal mansion, into which I had flattered myself with 
e hope, I should one day enter as an honored and distinguished guest. Bend- 
» under a load of disgrace I was to present myself to my mother! Agonizing 
iought! Icould not endure it; but hid my face in my hands, and wept again 
ca child, 
| had not remained long thus, when I was roused from my revery by a loud 
kuock at my chamber-door. Before I had time to invite my visitor to enter, the 
lord accompanied by a government-messenger walked into the room. ‘The 
‘er was enveloped in great-coats, and had evidently just arrived from a jour- 
, of some length. He advanced reepectfully towards me and presented a 
I took it from him almost unconsciously, and tore it open. It was in 
iinister’s hand, but without a signature, and contained only these words : 
“| trast this may reach yon in time to prevent the despatch from reaching 
Lieutenant Harley’s hands. Should he have sailed with it, you must instantly 
rage the fastest sailing-vessel you can obtain, and follow him to sea.” 
| need scarcely describe the transition from despair to joy, that followed the 
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erusal of this brief note. I was impatient to return to London, and the came 

se which had brought the messenger down, was instantly put into requisition 
vey us back. 

{ was not without some awkward misgivings as to what my patron might say 


ien he came to know by what means it had happened that his laconic epistle 
| arrived in time to prevent the transmission of a despatch which might have 
ied to a protracted war. What I had lately suffered, however, made every ap- 
ehension light in comparison, and it was with a cheerful heart on my arrival in 
Downing-street, that I stepped out of my chaise, and was ushered into my pa- 
ia ron’s presence. 
‘Have you the despatch?” he exclaimed. 
| presented it to him without uttering a syllab’e. 
agerly he snatched it from my hand, and with a hurried ejaculation of “ That 
ight!’ rushed into an inner apartment. 
{saw no more of him that day, and on the following morning learned that I 
il been promoted toa situation that made me an object of undisguised envy to 
my official friends. ; 
Before I close, my readers will no doubt be anxious to know how Frederic 
‘larley sped on his important mission to South America. On the morning after 
iis departure from Falmouth, he became aware of the boyish blunder we had 
ih been guilty of, and reasonably enough began to think that there could be 
‘tle use in proceeding on his voyage without his credentials. He was not long 
1 deciding what was to be done, but quietly put his ship about, and that very 
‘ternoon came to anchor again in Falmouth roads. His first course was to in- 
‘- juire after me at my hotel, where he learned that I had started for town in com- 
. pany witha king’s messenger. He instantly wrote to me to announce his return 
to Falmouth, and by the next post I relieved him from all further uneasiness by 
informing him of the real state of the case. Many a time since then, have we 
made merry together over the misadventure of “ My First Despatch.” 
New Monthly Magazine for April, 1340. P. S. 
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THE PORTFOLIO OF MR. PETER POPKIN. 
Harvey, Wilkinson, and J. Russell all started off from various callings to be- 
come comedians at one time. After certain vicissitudes, they all three found 
themselves established at the theatre at Gravesend. Here then they were per- 
forming perfectly to their hearts’ content ; but it was a matter of doubt whether 
> manager could congratulate himself on a successful speculation with their 
united talents. 
The following incident will give some idea of the then state of the Theatre 
Rural, Gravesend. 

The play was “ The Castle Spectre ;” after which, songs by Mr. Harley, with 
all the e¢ ceteras of a country play-bill; the whole to conclude with the roman- 
tic drama of “ Blue Beard,”—Abomelique, Mr. Wilkinson, his first appearance 
in that character. This combination of unrivalled novelty was expected to draw 
a tolerable house. The curtain went »p—boxes, nobody—pit, nobody—gallery, 
two old women, and a little boy in a white hat, with a bit of black crape round it. 
When Harley as Motley, and Wilkinson as Father Philip, entered on the stage, 
and seeing the state of the house, Harley, raising his staff, deliberately placed 
It to his shoulder, and pointing it up to the gallery, exclaimed, “ Booh !”” 

One of the old women indignantly got up and said, 

i oe away, my dears; let’s go downstairs. Them fools are making game 
s. 
Thus ended the performances of the evening. 


Making THE BEST oF 1T.—‘ Well, Norah, is your husband at home ?” 
“No, sir; he has gone to court.” 

“‘Gone to court !” 

“Yes, sir; he is summoned to the Court of Requests.” 


My friend Barnaby was journeying to Hastings outside the coach, which stop- 
ped to change horses at Riverhead. A heavy shower fell, wetting the passen- 
gersthoroughly. “ What is the use of proceeding to Hastings 1” said Barnaby 
to his dripping companions ; “ this is the watering-place.” 


John Reeve always insisted that his father was a government contractor. If 
pressed to state in what department, he said, “My father was a hosier in 
=. Street, Cheapside, and supplied all the white night-caps for the Old 

ailey.” 

John Reeve saw in the Strand one of the Bavarian broom-women, whose for- 
mation of spine was remarkably crooked,—he said, ‘ Pray, madam, did you 
come straight from Germany ?” 

Charles Lamb was very fond of a rubber of whist. He sat down one night 
at the house of a friend, to which Elliston had also been invited. Elliston ar- 
rived late, had evidently taken too much wine, and was, as usual on such an oc- 
casion, extremely grand. It chanced, in cutting, that Lamb and Elliston became 
partners. Elliston’s play was, under the circumstances, of course very bad, 
which, joined to his affected hauteur, raised the ire of Lamb, who at the end of 
a game suddenly exclaimed, in his stuttering manner, “If dirt was trumps, 
what fine hands you would have, Mr. Elliston.” 

On the English translation of the card of a French inn, between Boulogne 
and Abbeville, these words are printed, “ The wines are of that quality, they 
will leave you nothing to hope for.” 

An Irish captain, on hearing that the lady of a brother officer had been giving 
herself some airs, said with naivete, ‘Och, Brownlow wants only a little resolu- 
ion. I never will allow my wife to wear the petticoats.” 
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It has been remarked, that there is no man of talent without a certain por- 
tion of eccentricity ; and it frequently occurs, that the higher the grade of ta- 
lent, the more outré is the species of eccentricity. Where was there a stranger 
being than Richard Brinsley Sheridan? Dr. Johnson had his whims, Dean 
Swift his peculiar oddities ; but the present anecdote relates to a renowned per- 
son in the histrionic art, John Philip Kemble. 

Mr. Kemble had been dining with a noble duke of high convivial habits, and 
en this particular occasion the libations to Bacchus were so frequent, and of so 
long a continuance, that the party did not wend homewards until four o'clock in 
the morning. 

At a quarter past four Mr. Kemble (who insisted on walking) found himself 
alone inthe Strand, opposite Exeter ‘Change, in the upper apartments of which 
was exhibited the menagerie of the celebrated Polito. The “matins” roar of a 
lion called forth Mr. Kemble’s attention; he paused—and, with the fumes of the 
wine floating on his brain, he was seized at the moment with a most peculiar 
whim, and uttered to himself, 

“Tobe, or not to be, that is the question.” 

‘* Tt shall be !—no man ever attempted it. In any book of natural history—nay, 
in all the voyages and travels I ever perused, no man ever did it. I—J will do 
it !—the world shall say, alone I did it: I witt Have A RIDE ON A RHINOCEROS |” 
He here took a pinch of snuff, and exclaimed, “ what ho! Exeter Change !— 
Nobody stirring!” He then made a staggering effort to pull the bell. After 
he had rung the bell several times with tipsy vehemence, one of the keepers of 
the wild beasts, who slept in their apartment as a sort of groom of the chamber, 
made his appearance in an ancient beaf-eater’s dress, and a Welsh wig. 

Kemble—Sir, are you Mr. Polito? 

Keeper—No, sir. Master's a-bed, and asleep. 

Kemble—Y ou must wake him, good fellow. 

Keeper—lI daren’t, sir, unless it’s werry pertickler. 

Kemble—Next time say “ very particular.” Hark you, #t is very particular. 
You have up stairs, if I remember rightly, an animal denominated a rhinoceros. 

Keeper—We’ve got arhinuceros, and a fine feller she is. 

Kemble—Introduce me to him. You object! Go call Mr. Polito, your very 
noble and approved good master. 

On the arrival of Mr. Polito, Kemble addressedhim. “ Mr. Polito, I presume !” 
Polito bowed. 

Kemble—Y ou know me, I suppose ? 

Polito—Very well, sir. You are Mr. Kemble, of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Kemble—Right, good Polito! Sir, I am seized with an unaccountable, an un- 
controllable fancy. You have a rhinoceros? 

Polito—Y es, sir. 

Kemble—My desire is to have a ride upon his back. 

Polito—Mr. Keinble, you astonish me! 

Kemble—(elated). Imean to astonish the whole world. I intend to ride your 
rhinoceros up Southampton Street to Covent Garden Market. 

Polito—It is next to an impossibility, Mr. Kemble. 

Kemble—Talk not to me of impossibility. Were it an impossibility, I would 
do it. 

Polito—Suppose any accident should happen—the beast is valuable. I would 
not permit him to be led down into the street under the sum of ten guineas. 

Kemble—Here are ten guineas, Mr. Polito—a bargain. Lead forth my charger 
—Speed! speed! up sas 

Polito, finding that he couldnot get rid of the extraordinary application, pock- 
eted the ten guineas, and told the keeper, (who was on intimate terms with the 
rhinoceros,) to bring the animal out, with the proviso that it was to go no further 
than Covent Garden. When in the street, ridiculous as it may appear, the grave 
John Kemble actually mounted on the back of the beast, who hardly knew what 
to make of it, but, led in a strap by its feeder, went quietly enough, until Mr. 
Kemble, highly elated by the achievement of his whim, thought it necessary to 
spur with his heels. 

Keeper—Gently, sir. Let vel alone. This is rayther a crusty buffer ; if you 
makes him unruly he'll pitch you off, and rip you up. 

Kemble—Rip meup! Ha! ha! ha! What would they doat Drury? 

It was daylight ; and, of course, a mob was collected from Covent Garden 
market. At this moment Emerv, who was also returning froma late party, saw 
the extraordinary cavalcade. Emery, somewhat startled at the situation of Mr. 
Kemble, went up to him. 

Kemble—Ah! Emery, how are you! , 

Emery—Pretty well, thank ye, sur. Why, bless my heart, sur, let me give 
you a hand off that what-d’ye-call-’em-brute. 

Kemble—It is a rhinoceros, Emery. 

Emery—Lauk, sur! pray come down. 

Kemble—Not until Ihave reached my goal. 

“ By Goles!” exclaimed Emery, as he walked by his side to the top of South- 
ampton Street, when Kemble deliberately dismounted, gave a crown to the 
keeper, patted the rhinoceros, saying, “ Farewell, poor beast!’ and, holding 
Emery’s arm, uttered, “ Mr. Emery, I have, doubtless, committed a very silly 
action ; but, afterimbibing a certain quantity of wine, no man’s deeds are under 
control ; but, nevertheless, I have done that which no living being can say he 
ever accomplished. 

‘ What man dare, I dare. 
Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 
The arm’d rhinoceros , 





‘‘ Bless my soul, Iam getting on the rhinoceros again. Mr. Emery, ree you 
have the goodness to see me as far as Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ! 


A friend had in his service a cook that could neither read nor write. One day, 
coming to his door, he perceived the cook taking in from an itinerant bookvender, 
some monthly numbers of a work. Curiosity was excited to know what could 
possibly be the subjects of the cook’s erudition, so her master carelessly asked 
her to let him look at the publication. Mary, blushing, said that she wished to 
improve in her kitchen business, and she had been taking in for nearly three 
months, in parts, “ Cook’s Voyages !” 

An amateur medical adviser at Boulogne has lately discovered an ingenious 
} method of causing physic to remain on the stomach of a patient. His direc- 
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put a small fish-hook 
» (who was a very lively 
“ Whether he ee any 
gravely replied that he had but one 
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tion is, that when pills are making Sahin ra 
into each pill ! : ee 
At a pleasant dinner-party, Mrs. Mountain, the vocalist 
person,) asked Mr. David Grove, who had been invited, 
relation to the Groves of Blarney?” Grove 


relation, and that was his brother John. 


Smasuine.—A beefsteak club was established in Drury Lane thea i 

meetings were held in a temporary. apartment, fitted «J in the mmol ran 
Mr. John H was appointed secretary. “ Amongst the by-laws of this conyi- 
vial society, a small fine was inflicted on every member who did not pass the bot- 
tle in a certain period, and there were other fines for petty offences against the 
regulations. H had the collection of these profits, which were to be ap- 
plied to a fund for an animal white-bait dinner at Greenwich. 
——, on one particular meeting, was somewhat surprised at the number of 
fines incurred (particularly from several of the members who were never in 
the habit of stopping the bottle); in fact, he had that evening collected about 
three pounds five shillings in silver. 

But this was the effect of a waggish conspiracy against the poor little se- 
cretary. ‘The manager laid the plan. ‘There were several confederates : and 
the quiet treasurer supplied the parties with bad half-crowns, shillings, and six- 
pences (which in a number of seasons had been taken at the doors of the thea- 
tre, and laid aside). With this base money the fines were, with small exception, 
paid to the secretary. About ten o’clock Mr. H was inquired for at the 
stage-door. He left the pleasant table; and, on going down, was accosted oy 
Leadbitter, a Bow-street officer, who requested to speak to him privately. 

iH , rather astonished at this, ee the officer into a room, when Lead- 
bitter told him, ‘* He was very sorry to say that he hada warrant against Mr- 
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“A warrant!” exclaimed H ; and the officer produced a printed paper, 
and said, ‘that he had authority to take Mr. H. into custody for passing a bad 
half-crown in Covent Garden market that afternoon.” 

H was surprised, and said he had certainly “purchased some fruit and 
vegetables there, as, indeed, he did daily ;” but utterly disclaimed paying witha 
bad half-crown. 

Leadbitter, who had received his infernal instruction from the hoaxers above,) 
respectfully told poor H that it was his painful duty—with a man of his 
standing in the world—to search his person. H very indignantly said 
“Seareh me directly.” Leadbitter proceeded in his task, and found all the 
quantity of base coin in the pockets of H The affair now assumed a se- 
rious aspect, when Leadbitter told H that “‘he must accompany him.” The 
party upstairs was sent to; but not one of the conspirators would come down. 
Some, who were not in the secret, and foremost amongst them was Mr. William 
L , were descending, quitting the club for the evening. H appealed to 
them, and the charge was received by the benevolent L with utter astonish- 
ment. Another gentleman thinking that a practical joke might be carried 
too far, interfered, and at last induced the Bow-street officer to confess that he 
had been employed with a fictitious warrant, to consummate this hoaxing attack 
on the harmless.and. good-natured little secretary. 


Fat and facetious Major Downs, W .D , and others, went on an an- 
gling party to Hampton. Downs had conceived a joke against D , and pro- 
cured a red herring, which he concealed in his basket. The party were in punts, 
and were successful. They, however, ceased from their sport to partake of some 
luncheon on the water, and Downs requested D—— to draw the cork of a bot- 
tle of sherry. D left his line in the water; and while his back was turned, 
the Major rapidly drew up the float, hooked the red herring, and threw it quietly 
into the river. He then accepted of some sandwiches ; and whilst D was 
pouring out a glass of wine he said, ‘‘ See—see, you have got a bite there !” 

D , as quickly as he could, pulled up the line, and was utterly astounded 















































vat the fish he had caught ! 





Mr. D is now a first rate disciple of Izaak Walton. 


In writing about Poland, if an author is at a loss for surnames, all he has to 
do is to sneeze, and add the syllable skt afterwards. For instance, in the various 
strange sounds of a sneeze,—Athishah-ski; araposh-ski; sbldsph-ski; stchar- 
skt ; tishoo-ski ;—all excellent Polish names ! 

Robert William Elliston was at Croydon fair, and having rather exceeded his 
customary potation after dinner, he staggered and fell down. Two respectable 
persons immediately lifted him up on his legs. He gazed for an instant at them 
alternately, and drawled out gravely, ‘ You will rob me, of course ; but for God’s 
sake do not otherwise ill-treat me !” 


Mr. A was at a pleasant convivial party, and having done something 
contrary to the rules of the society, he was called to order by the chairman,. 
who jocosely reprimanded him at some length, and concluded by observing, 
that he feared the exhortation had produced very little effect on the person 
addressed ; in fact, it was “casting pearls before swine.” A rose with am 
humble demeanour, modestly apologized for bis behavior, and, perfectly agree- 
ing with the chairman in his last line, begged leave most respectfully “ to cast 
HEMSELF before THE SOCIETY.” Bentley’s Miscellany for April, 1640. 














Royal Fleas. 

Courteous reader, it falls to our lot this day to record one of the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances that ever came under our editorial ken, and such an one 
as might have caused a civil war, had it not been discovered in time ; but, as it 
was, several lives were sacrificed, and many thousands would have fallen between 
this and midsummer had not a disciple of Esculapius most miraculously interfered. 
‘Towards the end of last week, as a lady who resides in a large house not a mile 
from Buckingham-gate, commenced her toilet one morning, she discovered seve- 
ral red spots upon her alabaster neck. She became very much alarmed, and sent 
immediately for her chief physician, for the lady was afraid that some horrid rash 
was on the point of breakmg out. When the M.D. arrived, and after carefully exa- 
mining the parts affected, he said—‘ You have been scratching yourself ;” the 
lady denied the accusation; when the other said, “‘ You had better confess the 
truth at once.” On whieh the lady began to show symptoms of displeasure, which 
the M. D. observing, exclaimed—‘“ Lawk ! now I look again, you have been bit- 
ten by fleas!” Worse and worse ; that was impossible, for such an animal was 
not known within the dwelling. The cunning man intimated that the husband 
might, perhaps, have introduced them unwittingly, when a consultation was held, 
and the presence of the husband requested, who, on being questioned as to where 
he had been the previous day, answered, that he had passed an hour or so at 
some harracks in the neighborhood of London. The murder was out. The gude- 
man consented to have his apparel examined by skilful hands, who were accus- 
tomed to such deep researches, when, lo! not fewer than half a dozen black light 
horsemen, ’yclept ‘ industrious fleas,’ were captured, and condemned to instant 
death, without judge or jury, or the benefit of clergy. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that what appeared a gloomy tragedy at the onset, was changed into a 
laughable farce ; in which the principal characters enacted their parts most admi-~ 
rably! The following impromptu was written on the spot by a celebrated Ba 
roness :— 

“Oh, tear! oh, tear! how frighten’d I vas 
Vhen first I beheld dose horrid red mark ; 

Poor mistress, she cried, vhen she look’d in de glass, 
And sent off instanter for Doctor J. C k. 


“ Ve look’d and ve look’d, and ve looked again, 
Ani fear’d dat it vas some frightful disease ; 

But at length ve found out, with labor and pain, P 
Dat it vas only de bite of some rude Royal Fleas ! 


“T must mind vhat I say, nor turn into scoff, 
Vhat fill’d every bosom mid dread and mid fear, 
Lest I should be order’d to take myself off, 


Midas face, and a flea in my ear!” 
Mida slap on my ; yp AS ER 








A Rem Scsstitrute.—The last farce at the Haymarket, founded upon lodgers 
making themselyes such nuisances that their landlords were glad to forgive them 
their rent for the purpose of getting nd of them, puts us in mind of an Irish 
officer in the 40th, who rang his bell so often that no servant the landlady could 
hire would stop in the house, or could stand the running up stairs. The officer 
consequently received notice to quit, which being unwilling to do, and finding 
the occasion of the warning, he promised never to ring his bell again. Upon 
this understanding, he retired to his apartment. In about half an hour, the whole 
house was alarmed by the report of a brace of pistols in the captain's room. 
Up rushed the landlady, the lodgers, and the servants, and burst open the door, 
in the full expectation of some dreadful catastrophe. ‘“ Corre!” said the cap- 
tain, coolly. On their expressing their surprise, the lodger cried, “ Why, as 
you do not like me to ring the bell, of course I must find some substitute. 
Ducks anp Green Peas.—* Don’t you remember, my love, said Mr. P- vod 
an uxorious husband, the other day to his wife, “‘ when, before we were — “ 
we used to go down to the Swan, at Waltham Cross—how we enjoyed on a > 
and green peas ?”—* Oh yes, my dear,” replied the wife, “then I was your Duck, 
and you were my Green Pea.” on 
ImiTaTION AND OrtGInaLity.—Speaking 
Opera, who imitated the style of several of her ae oe in no same wd 
it was observed by a Critic, that “She was an imitator, ¥ — ti he | 
was taking every body off.”—* Why, certainly, et ae herself ssh ae at 
“it would be more agreeable and original if she would take herse lf off. 
Buack-BaLtinc.—The earliest instance of black-balling a gentleman on “I 
cord was the case of Aristides. On this beimg mention at Crockford’s, a cele~ 





of a new debutante at the Italian 





brated Count observed, that “It was because he was a Greek.” 
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~~ \_AN IMPUDENT MONKEY... 
ypudent monkey extant. His 
trop, as his body is toa 


Rinerat Cuatrar, Esquire, of—any Lodge, 
get board, is one of the finest specimens of the impude 


mental perception is as insensible to a hint that he is de 
kick ; the first having been fruitlessly tried in ordinary cases, and the latter when 
those who have got “ bored” by him have beer compelled to proceed to extrems 


lenenl mil: . “er 
“He Pe saga ern a “ would have,” but ogee feign 
what they “would not have ;” for they want to be rid of him, ne 


oe ae ‘ . ience will for a moment allow.— 
his inordinate vanity nor his personal ee oF iaieies is so largely developed 


Then he i eable! and the organ of ‘ 
in his A a pit ge he confidently believes he can do anything and— 

' : ? : : 
mia the fair sex he considers himself irresistible, and apa re oe 
der every passing bonnet; nay, should any unbonnetted Prac: ht ped ie . - 
along before him, on some “ domestic errand bound,” he yr n nctther ugli- 
the shoulder with, ‘Come, let’slook at your face, my dest! ® on a 
alan aie thee yt of displeasure, which ‘he so frequently encoun eee “ 
has the power todeter him from a repetition of the same gp pe pene’ 
if the La eal face be “ ordinary,” he is confident that it will ¢urn 

in] ° 

—turning to his! fe » 

—_ a Ph a tailor with less money er more brass, 


books with a better grace. 
Corks what will, he knows he has nothing to lose ; 


power” indeed to him, and gives a tone of independence =< 
that, if not dignified, is, to say the least of it, very—amposing : 


? kalks out of the way of a confiding or a cunt 
he Mhioke » is cheverel by can of these innocents, (which he generally does, 


oe: : ‘+ observed of all observers,’’) he boldly crosses over 
pee-patrs eo pahaphys yah with him a quantity of small talk in the most 
flattering and agreeable manner, and generally finishes by saying, ‘* By the by, 


Sniggins, I shall be at home this evening—just drop in aboutten. I must sport 
anew pair of mud-pipes ; and if you have angthing standing against me, bring 
an account, and I’ll settle it at the same time - ; 
This, of course, is ail gratuitous mendacity, for he neither wants new boots 

, ’ 


nor wishes to disburse ; and if the too-confiding “ sutor * should repair to his 
ready-furnished lodgings, (which he changes about twice a-month, for want of 
change !)he learns that Ringtail Chattar, Esquire, has gone to the opera, or to 
the Honorable Mrs. Such-a-one’s rout ;- and the only satisfaction the poor fellow 
reaps is the thought engendered by this second “ enormous lying,” that his cus- 
tomer must really be “ somebody,” and may probably recommend him to some 
“nobs” of his acquaintance for his scientific ‘* cut,”—little dreaming, poor 
fool! that he is bamboozled by one who is himself a distinguished professor of 
the sublime art of—cutting! 

He is a great judge of horses, (his father having been an under ostler at a 
livery stable, where little Master Ringtail Chattar was permitted in bad weather 
to exercise the stud in the “ ride,””) and being complete master of the “ slang,” 
(which is of greater service in an introduction to the sporting part of the aristo- 
cracy than a knowledge of the classics,) the low-born stable-boy finds himself 
quite ‘hand and glove” with many of the—equestrian order ! 

Both in Hyde Park and Regent's Park he may frequently be seen perched on 
the driving-seat of a buggy orstanhope, or lolling in a cabriolet, “ tooling” the 
“tits”? with all the dexterity and air of the proprietor of the “ crack turn- 
out ;” whereas he is only “ handling the ribands” for some novice, who is but 
too proud to have the honor of his company, and above all his valuable opinioa 
of the “concern,” in the praise of which he is technically lavish, especially if(as 
frequently happens) he has heen the instigator of the purchase, there being a 
mutual ‘ understanding” existing between him and the honorable “ dealer.”— 
This trade, indeed, seldom fails him; for there is always a crop of young gentle- 
men so ardent in the pursuit of that knowledge, of which Ringtai] Chattar, Esq., 
is an acknowledged professor, that their credulity is a ‘* mine” of wealth, in the 
working of which the aforesaid young gentlemen incontestibly prove themselves 
—minors! In fact, in the expressive phraesology of the “ ride,” every ‘ green” 
is infallibly ‘* done brown.” 

There is a curious and sometimes very becoming effect produced on the 
physiognomies of some people, called “ putting them to the blush,”—an effect 
to which the amiable countenance of Ringtail Chattar, Esq, is as perfectly 
insensible as a—brass warming-pan! In fine, his efirontery is equal to his 
egotism, and his maneeuvring, (‘tipping “em the double, as he terms it,) equal 
to both. 

He was one rainy day watching the drops coursing each other down the 
panes of his sitting-room window, and mentally betting with himself upon the 
gssue of the pluvial race, when two men stopped directly opposite, and staring 
up at the house, transfixed him as effectually as if their eyes possessed the charm 
of the rattle-snake. , 

A single glance was more than enough for his quick perception ; for, in the 
smaller one, he instantly recognized the diminutive figure of an unfortunate 
“mirth”? whom he had “ left in,” and kept out of his money to the extent of 
some forty pounds sterling money of Great Britain ; and who had worn out his 
shoe-leather and his patience in vainly seeking an interview and a settlement : 
while, in the larger form, his practised eye at once distinguished the horrible fea- 
tures of one of those pests of society known as bailiffs ! 

Evasion or escape was vain. He could not be “ not at home ;”’ that was im- 
possible (although he certainly felt himself “ quite abroad”); so he put a good 
face upon the matter, and, nodding at the man of measyres, he beckoned him 
with apparent impatience, and, as the man and his grim companion mounted the 
stairs, met him at the door of the room. 

“Tm werry sorry, Mr. Chattar, began the tailor, with some hesitation. 

“Make no apologies,” interrupted Chattar. Pray be seated, sir” (to the 
bailiff). “ Numps, take achair. Why the devil didn’t you come in the 
cab, tho’ ?” 

“‘ The cab, sir?” 

“ Yes; I sent that booby of mine above half an hour ago for you.” 

The tailor stared. 

“Come; won’t you and your friend wet your whistles?” and he poured out 
a bumper of port for each; “ and now, let’s to business.” 

‘Yes, sir, and I’m werry sorry,” again commenced Numps. 

“‘ So am I,” interrupted Chattar; “ but there’s a ‘ salve for every sore,’ you 
know, Numps ; and though he certainly was a tolerable kind uncle in some things, 
he stinted me terribly. The fact is, I’ve been confoundedly straight for want of 
the ‘ready ;’ but everything is for the best; and I shall feel the benefit of it all 
uow, for, I understand, the old boy has left me a tolerable round sum ; sol have 
no reason to complain.” 

Numps hemmed and coughed, and puzzled his brains in vain to make out 
what his customer was driving at. 

“* Now, although,” continued Chattar, “ I shalt be obliged to live nearly the 
whole year upon the estate, I shall not cut London entirely ; and, as you are the 


or gets into his 


and this “ knowledge is 
to his air and manner 


very best fit that ever handled a pair of shears, I shall stick by you. You shall 
make the liveries, too ; but we'll talk about that by and by. We must first put 
nunky under the turf, and, therefore, the mourning is the first thing. I suppose 


you can send one of your youths down to the Lodge ; or, stay, my fellow and he 
can go down in the buggy together to-morrow ; for it may be considered more 
respectful by the old fogies, if I travel by post.” 

The poor tailor looked amazed and confounded. He was completely *“ taken 
aback” by the new prospect which so suddenly opened upon his dazzled vision.— 
He already wished his “ friend (the bailiff) at the bottom of the sea.” 

Chattar read his thoughts in a twinkling. He saw the favorable turn, and de- 
termined to push forward at all hazards. 

: If you are not particularly engaged with this gentleman,” continued he, 
ony you will spare me a quarter of an hour of your valuable time, 
- we can —- the business at once; for I have really so much to do, that 
a — this is off my hands’ the better. By the by, I am already a trifle in 

“Don’t mention it, sir, I beg,” sai i 

; enti » Si, g,” said the unfortunate dupe. “Trigg,” con- 
wer. he, winking hard at the baliff, « p’raps, you'll call Be that any ily (a 
Meh eer wink) in Regent Street, and tell him about the business, you 
es eee eae yen oats make it al! right with you.” And, opening 
‘ ’ witha i 
risk he had run of as a a agg neaetngecrneinm tie 


“* How’s cash with you, Numps?” - 
cas! ps!” asked the tantalising Ch 
“ Why, sir, if so be the tr th g Chattar. 
sent time o’ the year,” replied sh aewne we rayther shortish at this neil 


Well, then, as I am flush, and this will be ra j 
, , ther a heavy job, I’ 
S tech — ; te ey we have made the calculations of pi PP ats 
a secommodatio : Swill come to, I'll advance you the money, if it will be 
“O! sir, really,” cried the grateful “ sufferer.” ov; i 
graciousness. ie I shall never be able to make you ereccaame’ this ee 
“a ee: appropriately interrupted Chattar, “ You’ve known me inm 
= “4 ~ ad oe a a had the delicacy never to bore me I hate 
! , 1 consider yo i t ' 
<a slans, oe let’s repeal i aaah No may petconage. Come ies 
8s, poor Numps! he went home hot with villainous . 
( rt at one 4 
pence halfpenny per bottle, and happy in the delusion thet. he had hey! igs 


werry nice gentleman-lik ; : 
man could wish for,” as he Ae 80 free—so everythink as a trades- 
© next morni i ‘ 





— 


dunning creditor ; nay, if 


pockets to pay for them! Sure they’re sould by a man that dales in them, and 
collects them for the quality.” 


see what you can do.” 


tof the Times. 
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CHAPTER I. : 

Potato Gardens puzzling to the learned.—Their cultivators if ble more so.—Compa- 

rison between the peasantry of England and Ireland.—Refiections thereupon.—Birth 

of Watty Flaherty.—His genius soon discernible —Mr. O'Dowd, the Prince of Irish 

Gentiemen.—His Lady.—Their establishment. - New theory as regards the barking of 

dogs.—Definition of a cork-screw, a small iastrument sometimes used in Ireland.—A 
faithful messenger.—Effects of rats and mice, leading to the introduction of cats. 


Poor Paddy, with his bit of potato ground, seems to be puzzling everybody. 
Philosophers, travellers, statesmen,—all lost in speculation. They cannot con- 
ceive the reason why he should be so different from other people ; and yet that he 
is se nobody can deny. For my own part, though it does not seem modest to 
be praising one’s own countrymen, I may eter be allowed to remark that if it 
were at any time desirable to prove an astounding contrast between races very 
near each other, nothing more need be done than to bring a fair average half- 
dozen of farmers’ servants from England, and place them by the side of an equal 
number of our “boys,” be it from the plough or bog. Heavens, what a differ- 
ence! The'Irish lads, full of fun, intelligence, and activity; and though even 
half-fed and in rags, yet behaving, comparatively speaking, like gentlemen. The 
Johnny Raws or Yokels, awkward in gait, and perfect clowns, with intellects as 
thick as muddy ale ! 

But what has all this to do with Watty Flaherty ? , 

T’ll tell you. Watty was a mischievous rogue ; but he was an amusing scoun- 
drel. He was ene of those fellows that we must hope are getting scarcer in Ire- 
land ; yet still that he did exist there isno doubt. ' 

Watty Flaherty was born on the * brink ri of a bog in Limerick. His parents 
wee miserably poor, fur they had married without considering how they would 
live; but were in eestasies when they were permitted to “perch down” upon 
the corner of “a lovely bog.” In process of time, besides Watty, they found 
themselves surrounded by a “small sharge” of nine other children,—there was 
around dozen of them altogether, living in a hovel which might have been ten 
or twelve feet square. 

Watty was the sharpest urchin among them; and when he came home laden 
with a “ thryslawn”’ of eels, ora stray duck “that wouldn't keep out of his way,” 
his peor mother would say “that boy’s wits will keep him from starving, but not 
out of mischief.” Intime, however, he became a tolerably good workman ; he 
was active, and somehow contrived to pick upa scanty portion of reading and 
writing,—and for blarney, coaxing, and humbugging, had “ no fellow.” He was 
about twenty when he wormed himself into a, gentleman's service ; whose horse, 
however, having run away with him, Watty was so fortunate as to stop the 
animal on the brink of a precipice, and from that moment became a great 
favorite. 

This gentleman, Cornelius O'Dowd, Esquire, of Mulgawley, was one of the 
most eccentric menin Ireland. He was a gentleman farmer, having taken long 
leases at low rates; or made purchases of upwards of fifteen hundred acres of 
fertile ground, which he well knew how, when, and to whom to subdivide, keep- 
ing in his own hands several hundred acres of the finest. In his undertakings 
Mr. O'Dowd was singularly fortunate; which was made more apparent after his 
decease ; it being well known that there are few of his descendants who are not 
independent. 

The house which Mr. O'Dowd lived in was a large, old-fashioned fabric, sur- 
rounded by nobletrees. At-a convenient distance were his gardens, farm-yards, 
and out-houses, all properly arranged. On the trees were rooks innumerable. 
The farm-yards were crowded with geese, turkeys, cocks, hens, and pigs. A 
score of men and boys might be generally counted, putting on the greatest ap- 


backs were turned, rubbing their own shoulders against the gate-posts, or watch- 
ing the puppies and the pigs. 
And yet, rolling as it were in wealth, Mr. O'Dowd wasin several respects one 
of the-simplest men that ever lived. Acute in many points, his character in 
| others was completely the reverse. THis strong points consisted in making mo- 
ney by wholesale ; his weak ones in losing it by retail. He kept a most hospita- 
ble house ; his doors were not only always open to his numerous friends, but the 
bare mention of the name of a friend would gain a welcome to any one; and he 
who would judge at a glance the value of a flock, or tell within a pound what a 
fat beast would weigh, who kept the most accurate aecounts of his crops, rents, 
and the produce of his lands, surrendered himself a victim to those who were 
constantly preying upon him. 
It was whispered that he and Mrs. O'Dowd were not always on the best terms ; 
that, knowing her good man’s failings, she went sometimes *‘a little too far” to 





pearance of industry when the master or mistress appeared; but when their | 


May \6. 


the expiration of which time Mr. O’Dowd’s joy was great at naldir Watty, 
j ith dirt si with several bags hanging Tom his 
shoulders, all containing animal life. 

“ Well, Watty, what news!” 

“Oh, the very best, your honor. sve pet you afine parcel of tin cats.” 

“Tin cats, Watty? I never heard of tin cats, you told me of tor. 
toise-shell ones; why, we shall have to make them all into candlesticks.” 

“ Ah, your honor’s welcome to yer } ; but it’s tin cats, anyhow, all alive 
and hungry as the pikes in the river. Will your honor be plaised to look at thim? 
and I'l] turn ’em out one by one in tos left.” 

The squire acceded to this proposal, and mounted up into the loft. 

“ Now, sir, are you riddy !” 

“7 am,” said Mr. O’Dowd. 

“ But, begging your honor’s pardon, I don’t think you are ; for them cats js 
very fierce, and the hunger pinching them ; so, if your honor plases, we'll get be- 
hind the shkreen here, and your honor can look through the bars, and | turning 
them out of the bags and baskets.” 

‘Well thought of Watty ; draw the screen into the corner.” 

Watty drew the screen. Mr. O’Dowd got behigd it, and the performance be- 
gan by Watty’s untying a bag, out of which darted a huge tom-cat, who, the mo- 
ment he was liberated, made a dash at the screen, and might, but for Watty’s 
precaution, have deprived Mr. O’Dowd’s good-humored face of a very respecta- 
ble nose. Finding a Jar to his further progress, Mr. Tom cast a look of digni- 
fied contempt at his new friends, ran to the other end of the loft, ascended the 
beams, and “made aff with himself.” 

‘* Had your honor time to look at that cat?” 

“ Yes, Watty. How much did he cost?” 

‘‘ Well, then, sir, the man and I had great bargaining, for he’s a tom-cat, your 
honor, worth any money, and comes all the way from Cork ; but I nailed hiin for 
eight and eightpence, and he’s well worth a guinea.” 

“A great price, Watty, but I don’t begrudge it.” 

‘«« Now, your honor, the next is a famous black cat, that belonged to an old 
lady in Kilkenny.” 

‘A Kilkenny cat!” exclaimed Mr. O’Dowd. 
9 

“Ah, not at all, your honor. There’s a bargain for six and sixpence. (Bad 
luck to you, you thief of the world! but you’ve clawed me).” 

This cat, after so very moderate a piece of revenge, was perfectly sedate in 
her movements, and marched away with dignity. 

‘‘ Now for a fine tearing brown cat, your honor, the best and cheapest of thin 
all, and only cost eight and three halfpence !” 

‘Why, Watty, you'll ruin me with cat money.” 

“Ah, your honor will be joking! Sure if your honor had not the money, 
where else is it in the whole counthry? Besides, I’m to meet the man and pay 
him; and any of the cats your honor don’t like, won't it be aisy for me to take 
him back.” 

“Well, go on, Watty, they’re fine creatures, and I don’t think Tecan object to 
them.” Upon which Watty bundled them out as quick as possible, and the 
squire, perfectly satisfied, descended from the loft. Watty made it out to his 
master’s satisfaction that the cats were a great bargain for two guineas, so Mr. 
he handed him one, saying, “‘ There, Watty ; didn’t I give you a guinea in 

land: 

‘Half a guinea, your honor, and the journey took a deal of it away from me.” 

‘That's trae,” replied Mr. O'Dowd. “ Here, settle with the man now.” 

‘Long life to your honor.” 

And so ended the farce. As to the cats, the majority being nearer home than 
Mr. O’Dowd suspected, were at their respective fire-sides the same evening. 
It was an optional affair with them. 





“Why they eat one another 
u 
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| CHAPTER II. 

} Honesty and skill rewarded.—Expedition to Limerick.—Three butchers fall succes 
sively in love with Watty’s calf. Effects of disappointed love.—As in Troy, so in 
Limerick.—Mr. Gallager.—Adventnre of legal acumen.—Tne Mayor and Alderman 


of Limerick crown the brows of justice with an additional chaplet.— Leave it so. 

A few months after this, Watty concocted another scheme. Among several 
things under his charge, he had to attend to a score of Mr. O’Dowd’s springing 
| heifers; one of which he exceedingly desired to possess himself. His master 
| used tocome almost daily to inspect this stock, and was in the habit of boasting 
that they were the finest lot he had ever seen upon his farm. One even 
ing he found Watty busy driving them out of one field into another, and taking 
great notice of each. 

* Well, Watty ; how do you get on?”—*“ Bravely, sir.” 

‘* What do you think of the springers, Watty !”—“ They're thriving illegant 
your honor.” 

** What are they worth now ?” 

“Oh, then, by dad! they ought to be well worth ten pounds or guineas ; and 











restrain him. Be this as it may, they were in the main a happy couple, had a | 


looked so jolly, that few believed Mr. O°Dowd’'s nights were much disturved by | 
curtain lectures. Such was Watty Flaherty’s master. 

As the screw winds its course into a bottle for the purpose of causing emptl- 
ness within, so Watty Flaherty’s great aim, after saving his master’s life, was to 
worm himself gradually into his confidence ; to which end he appeared the most | 
devoted of creatures. Was a messenger wanted to ran to a post-town! Watty | 
was the surest and quickest man. ‘Here, Watty, take this guinea, and run for 
the letters,” or ‘‘a loaf of sugar,” or anything else, “in a hurry.” Watty was 
back in no time; bat he soon became slow in returning the “trifle of change,” 
which his master equally forgot to ask for; and, though by a mere chance he 
might now and then think of it, “sure I gave it your honor” set all to 
rights. 

In time Watty’s flights were bolder. His master was pleased with his jokes, 
and listened to his tales. He gradually became acquainted with all Mr. O’Dowd’s 
weak points, found himself month after month possessed of more influence, and | 
increased his consequence by marrying, (with Mrs. O’Dowd’s consent) the head 
dairy-woman. Soon afterhe and his wife Molly were settled in a snug cabin 


|she is fond of the cattle.”"— Oh, don’t say that! 


indeed, now, your honor, as the family is growing up with me, and I obliged to 


: ; : ’ ae | . , - - : 
fine family, the management of which he wisely left to her; and both of them | sell my cow, I was just thinking that I might be expecting one of them on trust, 


and to pay you in time—only for one thing.” 


‘What thing, Watty ?” 

“Oh, it’s no use for me to be expecting one. Your honor may be would’nt 
have any objections ; but I thought most likely the mistress would, and I know 
Don’t you know that the 
springers are my property, and that if I please you would have as many as I 
liked of them ?” 

‘‘ Long may your honor live! Not a better warrant in all Ireland. JI am sure 
[ could have one in a minute, only for the mistress, and maybe the steward 


|woulduwt like I should take one.’ 


“Oh, you fool !” replied Mr. O’Dowd, who was exactly “hit” in the right 
place. ‘* Never mind what they may say. ‘Take one, and let me see the man 
or WoMAN either that dare say a word about it !”’ 

_ In tine this fine springer produced a calf, which he ought to have reared, but 
light come, light go,” was ever the proverb most applicable to Watty. Nor 
had this calf revelled more than two months in the enjoyment of existence ere 
Watty heard that there were great “ goins on” in Limerick, and that balls, and 





within three quarters of a mile of the house, and with an acre or two of ground, 

which gave them feed for acow. Molly, however, had a number of poor rela- | 
tions, and so had Watty. They were, therefore, often squeezed hard themselves, | 
which made them squeeze the master a /i¢tle harder. 
Watty was too knowing a fellow to quarrel either with steward or herdsman, 

but contented himself with sliding into the duties of each occasionally, and per- | 
‘suading Mr. O'Dowd that “if his honour would allow him to do so and so,” he | 
was “sure ani certain” he would bring his honor luck,—which, in truth, he | 
sometimes did, watching, however, the moments of abstraction to convey cash 
into his own pocket. 

All this time he had such a ready stock of fun and cunning, that even while 
executing a plot to humbug “the master,” he did it in such a way, as not only 
to blindfold Mr. O’Dowd, but to amuse him. And, in truth, Watty loved no 
human being so much as his master. Yet Watty was a rogue to the very heart’s 
core. 

One day he attended “the master” round the yards, while the latter surveyed 
sundry large rat-holes, and seeing quantities of chaff in the lofts, exclaimed, 
“* Watty, we're lost for want of the cats, —what has become of them!”, 

“Faix, your honor, I think I can tell you the way it is. You see, sir, you had 
a breed of cats, and not one of them fit to face a rat. They were small tortuses, 
and them’s a delicate breed,—the crathurs! Sure, and didn’t I see a couple of 
big ould thieves of rats ating up one of them myself!” 

“The rats eating the cats?” said the squire. ‘I never heard such a thing!’ 
“Oh, as for the matter of that, your honor, a rat'll ate anything ; the pitchforks 
are hardly safe for them,” 

‘« What think you of sending for a rat-catcher, then?” 

“Tn troth, sir, I don’t know ; but I’m tould them’s the biggest rogues; and if 
they catch the rats in one place, thev’ll turn them loose in another.”’ 

“T believe you may be right. But traps, Watty, what do you think of traps?” 
“Tn troth, your honor, it’s a very bad opinion of them same thraps I have. 
For, you see, it’s only a young foo! of a rat that'll venter his nose inside of a 
thrap; and all the while he’s considering whether he’ll go in or not, the ould 
thieves of rats are on the watch lying down with the snouts betune the two fore 
paws of ’em; and as soon as they see the young skelp fast, and he bawling and 
squaling at the top of his voice to be out, the whole gang of them makes off wid 
themselves, and spreads the news. From that minuet after divil a rat comes 
nigh the thraps but the young ducks, or maybe a good ould hen or two ; and then 
laving the toes and legs of themselves squeezed aff, and that minuet out comes 
a whole pack of them blackguard rats, and whips ‘em into their holes.” 

“True, Watty, but what are we to do?” 

“Oh, lave that to me, your honor, and I'll settle it with some new cats that 
I'll get; great, big, fine fierce ones entirely, with their bodies, and long tails, and 
whiskers, as hungry as hawks.” 

“But we've tried the cats, Watty, and they did not answer.” 

‘Oh, was it wid them cats, your honor! Sure them was the tortuses, and | 
tould your honor about them.” 

“Very true, Watty. How many of the new sort could you get in, do you 

think ?” 

“Troth, your honor, how can the likes of me tell that, and no money in my 


“Oh, well, Watty, get six or seven of them. Take this guinea and let me 


This was what Watty had been driving at, so to work he went, borrowing a cat 


other entertainments, had occasioned such a demand that a good “ veal calf” 
was reported to be worth any money. Away he went; and having brought huis 
calf into Limerick, drove it to that quarter of the city called Irish Town, where 
the butchers then had their slaughter-houses. Watty, clever as he was, did not 
know the value of his calf; probably he would have made a better guess had he 
paid for the milk it was fattened on. He entered a crowded street, looking about 
him like a country booby, and trusting to the chapter of accidents. By the by, 
this sort of character is more generally assumed by my honest countrymen than 
any other ; Paddy knows, generally speaking, nothing, till he is about to be cheat- 
ed: and then back again come his wits, accompanied by an army of auxilia- 
ries. Fancy Watty driving his calf before him, his mouth open, and his whole 
appearance betokening simple ignorance. Also imagine a stout butcher throwing 
lus knife down upon his block as he beheld this fine calf. Running up to Watty, 
he addressed him, “ What do you want for the calf!”— Eh-ah?” exclaimed 
Watty. ‘“ What'll ye give?” The butcher, handling it, told him “thirty 
shillings.” 

‘* Say thirty-five,” replied Watty.—“ Well,” says the butcher; “as you're 
not so much out of the way, why, win or lose, I'll give you the money. Keep 
her there till I bring it out.” 

“Very well,” cried Watty ; and the moment the butcher disappeared he 
drove his calf on, having perceived another butcher on the watch farther up the 
street. 

‘Ts that one sould, my man ?”—* Eh-ah?”’ said Watty. 

‘Did you sell the calf!” cried the butcher, 

“Not ahalf-penny I got for her yet,” replied Watty. 

“VW hat’ll you have for her then ?”—“ Why, thin, my dad! I car hardly say,’ 
says Watty; “but under the two guineas there'll be no use our talking."— 
“Say thirty-five hogs, and it’s a bargain,” replied the butcher.—‘“ Oiy eh!” 
said Watty, “a purty figure I’d be cutting with your thirty-five hogs. It 
ud be best for you to say the two guineas at wanst, and the fat calf ’ll be yours.” 

“Do you know what it is!” says the butcher. ‘never had any difference 
with a man that I'd see going about the thing fair; and so, if you'll wait, Ili go 
to a man that owes me money, and come back and pay you.” 

_ “With all my heart,” answered Watty, who perceived another butcher eye- 
ing him; so, prshing forward as quick as possible, the third enquired the price 
of the calf! 

Watty resolved to ask a fine price this time, and “at any rate, sure what can 
he de but refuse? Haven't I the calf sound? and what harm to knock some 
devarsion out of it ?” : 

** What's the price?” says the butcher.—“ Three pounds,” replied Watty.— 
‘That's a sight of money for that one,” said the butcher. 

“Did I ask you to give it?” answered Watty. 

“Pll tell you what; I'll give you two guineas and a half,” says the butcher. ' 

_“ Begor, have her!” exclaimed Watty, pretty sure he had got a fair value for 
his calf,—a high price indeed, though the butcher knew what he was about also. 
Watty delivered up the animal, and was on the point of receiving the money, 
when up came the first butcher cash in hand, followed by the second, equally 
prepared, and hereupon commenced a regular row. The country-people, among 
some of whom Watty was known, pre to support his cause. ‘The tran- 
quillity of this ancient city was now on the point of being disturbed, and Watty 
to Limerick might have proved as fatal as Helen to Troy. A few paving-stones 
had already performed their yyrations in the air. Brickbats had begun to mingle 
with the storm; and Watty’s fears increased in roportion as his arms were 
nearly pulled oft by the two brawny specimens of “injured innocence.” His 
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his cat back in four or five days. At 








orning, according to appointment, he went gaily for the expected here, and a cat there, and promising 
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' cries of “ murder” were piercing, when a company of soldiers marched suddenly 
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= ary tt incipient war, and hur- 
~ ayrrounded Watty and his accusers, sho tneqpennr a: 
“Phe four principals into the castle guardhouse. Watty was now in @ —_ 
fo ent; be had left his calf with the third butches, and his money was 
His wits, however, had not yet forsaken him ; and he so poten 
_.ojored the officer for time to go to his master’s attorney, telling him in w 
ve ce he was, that the permission was finally granted, and two soldiers “4 r 
r oted to escort him to that man of law, whilst he sent the three butchers to the 





pre licam 
ioepardy. 


rt-house. 


rhe attorney practised frequently for Mr. O'Dowd, and knew Watty ees 
His stature and rotundity were equally remarkable 4 his humor was _—- a- 
. and his dear love for “a handsome fee” never diminished so long as he was 
69 shut his hand. Such was Mr. Gallagher; whose surprise was great when 
\Vatty was conducted into his presence between two grenadiers. ee Te 
‘Vatty, he took off his spectacles, and assuring the soldiers that he would be 
answerable for their prisoner, requested they would withdraw while he heard 
his case. - : 4 
a Well, Watty,” said Mr. Gallagher, “ what brought you to Limerick. What's 
ine matter a, 

“Troth, your honor, *twas an honest errand I came upon, dnd that was to sell 
. calf of my own.” 
: All fair & far,” said the lawyer; “but something else must have occurred !” 

Paix, and so there did, your honor ; for myself not knowing the good prices 
shat was going, I sould the calf, your honor, to a blackguard of a butcher, that did 
jot give me near to a pound of its value; and then I sould it to another butcher, 
that was a’most as big a vellyan as the other ; and then I scu/d it to another, that 
was the only honest man of the three.” ; 

. Sold your calf three times over!” said Mr. Gallagher, amused with the scrape 
Watty had got into. “I never heard of such a thing!” Then looking very 
crave, “I fear this will be a very bad business for you, my man. I think we had 
better send off an express for Mr. O’ Dowd.” ¢ 

“Oh, your honor, don’t ! “I'd as soon loose my life as trouble the master. 

“ Well, as you please,” said Mr. Gallagher ; “but I tremble for you. 

“ Ah, don’t say that, yourhonor! Sure they can't do much to me.” 

“Why, the ancient laws of the city are very strict. Market riots are punished 
bya fine and imprisonment.” 

“.<<Oh murder!” cried Watty, “ But sure your honor can save me!” 

“Save yout Idon’t know that; a long imprisonment, I fear—” 

“Oh, your honor dear, don’t talk of the jail * 

“ Or a public whipping, or one hour in the pillory, would be sooner over, to be 
sure.: but the risk of life,” continued Mr. Gallagher. 

“Oh, what'll become of me, your honor! Oh, your honor, thry again, and do 
something forme! Sure your honor would not wish to see a poor man hum- 
bugged by them blackguards of butchers? Oh, murder, murder! don’t let me 
go to the jail!” 

‘Nor will I, if Ican help it,” repfied the lawyer, relaxing to a smile; “ but 
you well know I never work without a fee. I must go to court with you, for 
which you ought to pay me one guinea; but as you are serving my particular 
friend and client, my charges shall be only half a guinea if 1 get you off, and not 
one farthing if I loose. Is that fair, Watty ?”’ 

Mighty fair, intirely,” answered Watty. 

“ Weill,.then,” said Mr. Gallagher, “ while slipping on my coat, and changing 
my “= tell you what todo. Now mind every word I say.’’—** Never fear, 
your nor. 

“ Weil, then, Watty, when we go into court, you must open your mouth, and 
stare about you like a fool.” 

“ Throth, then, I think I'll plase your honor that way.” 

‘Well, then, it’s little more I have to say. Whatever question is asked you, 
make no other answer than, ‘ Oh, please your worship, leave it so... Now, do you 
erfectly understand 1” 

[do your honor. Pll go bail I’ll look like a fool in court ; and if the tongue 
) me says anything but ‘Oh, plase your worship, lave it so,’ I'll cut it off for 
pickling.” 

" « Very well, Watty, you have the words; now mind how well you will say 
them after any question asked you by the Mayor; and recollect our bargaim,— 
half a guinea, Watty.” 

‘Oh, never fear your honour.” 

And off they went, escorted by the soldiers. 

The officer stated the circumstances of the row, and was thanked by the mayor 
for his interference. 

The butcher triumvirate were now called upon to state their cases in turn ; 
whereupon the first spoke as follows :— 

‘Plase your worship, that scoundrel at the bar sould me a fine fat calf, and 
we had a regular bargain, your worship, and it was agreed | should give him 
thirty-five shillings for the calf, your worship; and while I wint to fetch the 
money, and come out with it in my fist, the eternal vagabone was clean out of 
Here's the very money itself, your worship, and I expect your worship 
will order me the calf.” 

Mayor (with emphasis.) Prisoner, what say you to this? 

Warry. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. 

Mayor. Fellow, that is an admission. ‘ 

Warry. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. 

Mayor. He is evidently guilty—Then addressing the second, he desired him 
to state what he had to say. 

2» Burewer. Plase your worship, that everlasting thief of the world sould 
me that same fat calf, and after bargining awhile, I agreed to buy it for two guineas, 
ind by the same token here’s the very two guineas themselves; and when I 
stept a short distance for the money, your worship, the black-guard was gone, 
and he selling it to another ; and so it’s only honest justice and the calf I am ask- 
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hearty laugh, actually gave Wasty half « guines, on céndition thet he “ would 
lave 4 owes a as word of their bargain. 





- CHAPTER II. 
The best m ving turf in Ireland.—Hydrophobia.—It n tur . 
—How to kill © wife Parenipe versus Prassie acid Emecneent of coon ties! 
po atid consequences exemplified.—Its transporting effects, terminating in change of 
Watty had the charge of cutting a large supply of tusf for winter stock ; and 
as it was rather late in the autumn, and at that season the country work becomes 
scarce, he devised the following scheme to cut out a week or two more for his 
clan. Keeping out of sight himself, he instructed the men to make the rick 
under some trees, in a damp place, he never stirring from the bog, but super- 
intending the loading of the cars. : 
When the work was finished, and he went to Mr. O’Dowd, he pretended to be 
in the greatest state of excitement, which his master perceiving, inquired what 
was the matter. 
“The matter, your honor’ I never saw the likes of that! 
must be either fools or madmen, or may be both !” 
“Who are the fools and madmen now ?” said the squire. 
‘Sure them rascals that were myo | up the rick, and myself down at the 
bog! Don’t you see, sir, your own self, that the dropping of the trees ’l] ruin 
the whole of the turf in three weeks’ time, the vagabonds !” 
“This is partly my own fault, Watty, for not taking notice of it. But it’s 
true enough, the scoundrels !” 
“Oh, lave them to me! I'll serve them out, your honor. Every bit of that 
turf shall them men draw out on their backs in baskets, and take it up on that 
nice dry little hill there beyant, before they stop.” 


Them fellows 





he usually did, gave them their full hire for every day they were thus em- 
ployed. 

One fine November day, Watty and his “choice set of boys” were threshing 
out a quantity of corn at a distant farm under the care of a crabbed old herds- 
man named Paddy Whelan; and as they expected Mr. O’Dowd over to look at 
the produce, they fell to joking among themselves how much whisky they 
should get when he should see the numerous rows of sacks all ready for the 
market. 

Now Mr. O’Dowd had sent over to this farm, some months previously, a num- 
ber of fine young turkeys to fatten for Christmas, and had given Whelan orders 
that they should be well fed. Watty and “his lads” had cast many a wistful 
look at these turkeys, and had laid many plans tu remove them ; but they never 
could get an opportunity. 

All at once Watty exclaimed, “ Boys, I have it! The master is coming; do 
as [’}l tell ye, and my hand t’ye, we'll have the turkeys before his face, and the 
whisky,—and not a feather of them, or a drop of the spirit, without his lave 
and license ; and no thanks to Paddy Whelan. We'll have great fun entirely.” 

“ Ah, now, Watty, how can you do that, and the master giving such orders 
about them same turkeys!” 

‘“‘ Ah, hold your tougue, man, and lave that all to me.” 

After waiting a while, and receiving their instructions, the man “on the look 
out” came running with the intelligence that the master was riding “fair and 
aisy ” up the road. 

Watty no sooner heard this than, laying hold of one of the turkeys, he stuck 
a bit of stick, which he had sharpened, into the poor animal's head, and left it 
there. It may well be supposed that in its agony the miserable creature com- 
menced twisting itself about in a most extraordinary way, and as soon as the 
other turkeys saw it, they all fell upon the unfortunate animal, running, scream- 
ing, tumbling over each other, and gobbling, as if the world was coming to an 
end; and in the midst of all this hubbub and confusion, up comes Mr. O’ Dowd. 

‘‘Hollo! what is the matter with my turkeys! Tell medirectly. You stu- 
pid fellows, why do you stare so without speaking ?” 

** Why, then, by dad, your honor, we can’t exactly tell,” said one of the in- 
structed. ‘ They’ve been going on that way this long time, and we thought to 
go and tell your henor av it, only you were coming.” 

‘* See, sir,” says Watty, running up, “‘there did a mad dog come yesterday, 
and he bit one of the dogs here, and we killed the dog, your honor, for fear he'd 
bite any of the cattle, your honor.” Watty well knew his master’s extreme ter- 
rer of w@bid animals. 

“ Bite the cattle!—do you say! And won't the turkeys bite my cattle’? 
They are mad!—I can see it! Kull them all immediately !—they’ll bite my 
cattle !” 

These were the commands Watty had anticipated; nor was it long ere the 
whole flock had fallen under the flails of his comrades, all dreadfully alarmed lest 
any of the poor creatures should bite them. There they lay at last, and were 
quickly thrown away, but not out of reach. 


Order thus restored, Watty approached his master. ‘ Well, now, your honor, 
you can’t say but that’s an elegant produce of corn. And indeed, your honor, 
we wouldn't even stop to ate breakfast or dinner, but worked hard and well to 
have it all threshed out agin you'd come.” 

“Oh, I knew you would, Watty. Goevery one of you and get a naggin a- 
piece, and drink my health.” 

“Long life to your honor! and that we will, and that you may incrase. But 
there’s Paddy Whelan there beyant ; he’ll be missing the turkeys, and saying we 
stole them.” a 

‘« Let him say a word if he dare. 
self.” 

And away rode Mr. O’Dowd. 


“Two of them’s mine!’’ says Watty. ‘Now we have fine turkeys, and a 


I'm going to him, and will tell him so my- 





g for, your worship. 

‘lavor. Why, prisoner, you seem to be a finished swindler. What answer 
i make to this? 

Warry. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. 


Mayor. Guilty again! I tell you, you have twice admitted your guilt now. 

Worry. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. 

Mavor (turning to the aldermen). The case appears distinct enough. But J 
saould like to hear what the third has to say. Butcher, relate the facts. 


3p Burcusk. Plase your worship, this man came to me fair, and open apd 
usy with his calf; and having a great call for yale, and besides, not knowing 


where to lay my hands ona fillet ordered for your worship, and the calf being a | 


very fine one, I gave the poor man what he asked, which was two guineas and 4 
lf; and here’s the money, your worship, and I don’t think it too much. 
Mavor. Upon my word, gentlemen, (turning to the two aldermen,) this 
eems a very rascally piece of busimess. Prisoner, do you admit this man’s 
statement ! 
Warry. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. 
Mayor. If your case is singular, your answers are more so. 
forward any person to speak to your character! 
Warry. Oh, plase your worship, lave it so. 
This was Mr. Attorney Gallagher's critical moment ; and rising, he addressed 


Can you bring 


naggin of the right stuff this evening, instead of praties and a sup of milk. And 

| another thing,—where do ye think we'd get turkeys so nigh Christmas! And 
can’t he get them any place he plases !” 

| Neither years nor seasons abated Watty’s scheming; and during a severe 
winter, having a call epon him from a neighboring attorney for three guineas, 

which he had no means of raising, he hethought himself of the motable expe- 

dient of making his wrfe's life pay for it! 

It was a rough morning, when the snow was deep, that Watty, with a face 
expressing all the sorrow he could throw into it, shivering and shaking, crying 
and wringing his hands, burst into the yard at the moment when he knew his mas- 
| ter would be going the round of the cattle-sheds. 
|  ‘* Watty, wnat’s the matter now?” exclaimed Mr. O'Dowd. 

“Oh, sir, my wife'—my wife! Oh, what'll the poor childther do at all now! 
| —the crathurs!—QO, my wife! my wife!” 

‘ Poor fellow! What is the matter with your wife! 
‘you! Teli me all about it.” 

| ‘Oh, then, what can your honor do’? This morning when I woke (the saints 
| be betune us and harm!) what should I find (the Lord save us!) but Molly 
istone dead in the bed! Oh! wisha, wisha, wisha!—what’ll I do, what'll 
| I do!” 

j Mr. O'Dowd began to be overpowered, and desired to know how long she had 





Can Ido anything for 


This was the very thing the fellows were scheming at ; accordingly they had | 
all of them work for two or three weeks longer; and Mr. O'Dowd relenting, as / such, that he never more thought of his three guineas. 


* « Weleome, home,’ says she, * Watty,’ 
Gt Rb thes don't be making eget ead . fata 
: ’ : poor man,’ says I, ‘that’s after 
coming all the ways,’ says I, buying a coffin for his wife,’ says I 

‘©¢ There’s some one within waiits to spake to you,’ says a 7% 

“«* Who is it?’ says —‘ Go your ways in and see,’ says she. . 

“And so, sure enough, in I wint, and who should I see but the darlint herself 
that I thought Id lost, sitting up in the bed, your honor, and, thanks be to God ! 
not much the worse, only very pale and tired-looking. . 

“* Oh, Watty dear,’ says she, ‘I thought it was all over wid me,’ says she.— 
‘And so did I too, agrah !’ says I. 

“* But the Lord be praised !’ says Molly, ‘it was only a whirlwind.’ 

“* A what? says 1 —‘A whirlwind,’ says she. But bad luck to me if] can tell 
what she meant! I’ve a notion it was a sort of a thing they call a thrance Moll 
was in, that laves people that gets out of it very wake intirely ; and the neigh- 
bors say, that when I can come at a grain of tay and some sugar for her, and 
thin some good broth and mate to strengthen her up with, she will do mighty 
well. But where would the likes of me, a poor man, get them things ?” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. O'Dowd, “ you shall have plenty of tea sugar, and 
a drop of wine for her too. But what did you do with the coffin?” 

“Ts it with the coffin, your honor! Sure didn’t I bring it home on my back 
all the way ?” 

“Yes,” replied the squire ; “‘ but what have you done with it ?” 

‘Why, thin, your honor, haven't I gotit tothe fore? I carried it up, and laid 
it safe above on the loft, and so mayn’t I as well keep it! It will fit either me 
or Molly all the same, and we can hide little odd things from the childther in it, 
It will be a useful sort of a chist, your honor, and few wiil be vent’ring to look 
inside it.” 

At this Mr. O'Dowd laughed as heartily as before, and the amusement was 


I should be happy to relate better things of Watty Flaherty. These, and a 
thousand similar pranks, were carried on with various advantages, and corres- 
ponding hazards, during the lifetime of his good old master. But Mr. O’Dowd’s 
successors did not evince the same sort of relish for such jokes; and one un- 
lucky day, as he was selling half a dozen fine fat sheep at a distant fair, he was 
accosted by a couple of gentlemen in blue coats, who evinced such extraordin 
solicitude for his safety and accommodation, that they never lost sight of him ti 
he was on board a fine ship, in which, having previously received a suitable ad- 
monition from an elderly gentlemas in a very large wig, he was indulged with a 
voyage to a distant colony, there to end his days and speculations. In a word, 
he waS—THRANSHPOORETED ! 

Finis to Warry. 

Bentley’s Miscellany for April, 1840. 








Taglioni’s Benefit at St. Petersburgh. 

Sr. Pererssurcn, Feb. 29.—A new grand ballet was produced a few days 
ago at the Imperial Theatre of this capital for the benefit of Mdlle. Taglioni. It 
is entitled ‘“* The Pirate,” and is in two acts, the ballet being composed by M. 
Taglioni, and the music by Mr. A. Adam, the composer of ‘* The Postillon de 
Longjumeau,” ‘“ The Chalet,” and several other pretty comic operas. The story 
is as follows :—A magnificent chateau, on the shores of the Mediterranean, is 
seen at dawn. A boat silently lands a man of athletic proportions, with a sunburnt 
complexion and thick mustachios, who casts away his sailor’s garb to appear un- 
der the costume and insignia of a Spanish ee sate He is not, however, an Al- 
maviva in quest of amorous adventures. He disappears on the approach of ser- 
vants come to prepare every thing for the marriage of Maria, daughter of the Coun- 
ess de Prado, witha Don Alvar. A fete begins, dances take place, the unknown 
mingles with the company, approaches Maria, makes her a declaration of his love, 
and, being indignantly repulsed, whistles, when a band of armed ruffians invade 
the fete, and wrest Maria from the grasp of her disarmed lover. She is conveyed 
to one of the islands of the Archipelago, the pirates’ den. There she is paid the 
most courteous attentions. ‘The women dance about her, the pirates do her 
homage as to a Queen, their leader lays all his wealth at her feet, but nothing can 
overcome her melancholy. Her spirits revive, however, on perceiving a party of 
wandering Andalusian dancers, who are permitted by the pirate to entertain her 
with their boleros and seguidellos. Among them is her lover, Don Alvar, who 
has come thus disguised to rescue her. He is discovered, thrown into a dungeon 
preparatory to death, and Maria goes mad. She ultimately recovers her senses on 
beholding the dungeon on fire ; she rushes to it, arrives m time to guide her lover 
out of the falling building, and to see him triumph over the pirate, whose haunt 
has been thus set on flames by Don Alvar’s frieads. Such is the fable which has 
enabled Mdlle. Taglioni tu take leave of St. Petersburgh withno small increase of 
reputation. All Europe had long agreed that nobody had every carried to so high 
a degree of perfection not only the art of dancing, but that extraordinary graceful- 
ness which ever accompanies her in her smooth movements and modest attitudes ; 
but we have never seen her display so much superiority in the mimic art. She 
has won fresh laurels in her scene of madness, especially at the moment when 
reason deserts her, and the destruction of all her thinking faculties is revealed by 
a sort of petrification, wherein she stands, as it were,a marble statue. The ap- 
plause she excites in this part of her performance is quite frantic. The ensemble 
of the ballet, though not very melo-dramatic, is pleasing ; the costumes are charm- 
ing, the scenery fine, the pas pretty, the masque choregraphiques well continued, 
and the music original and animated. Morning Post. 


Drury Lane Theatrical Fand Diuner. 

The twenty-third anniversary dinner of the Drury liane Theatrical Fund was 
given last night (April 8th) at the Freemason’s Tavern. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge in the chair. The preparations were on the usual scale, including addi- 
tional galleries for the accommodation of the ladies who favored the assembly 
with their most agreeable presence. Sir Wm. Curtis sat on the right of the 
Royal Chairman, but we regret to say there was an absence of influential rank 
to support his Royal Highness for which we were little prepared by past ex 
rience. The room, however, was full, and we are glad to be able to say that 
what was wanting in fashion was made up by enthusiasm; for not only did the 
proceedings of the evening communicate unmixed satisfaction to every body 
present, but a liberal subscription, amounting to a fraction short of £1,000, was 
announced before nine o’clock; and we understand several valuable additions 
were subsequently made. . 

The following is the order of the toasts and music, for, with the exception of 
Mr. Harley's, “‘ speeches, there were none :”—* The Queen,” by the chairman, 
followed by ‘* God save the Queen,” two of the verses being separately sustain- 
ed by Miss M. B. Hawes and Miss Rainforth. ‘The first mentioned of these 
young ladies was compelled to transpose the second part of the air an octave 
lower than that in which it should be sung, a musical ruse perfectly justifiable 
where a contralto voice 1s called upon to sustain a soprano part, but without a 
shadow of excuse for the tumultuous applause which the incapacity provoked. 
The second toast was “ The Queen and her illustrious Consort Prince Albert,” 
which was followed by a song from Mr. Frazer. -The next toast was, ‘“ The 
Queen Dowager and the rest of the Royal Family,” a toast which, as usual, 











excited the most earnest and heartfelt expressions of long-contimued vociferous 


| approbation, and which was followed by that delicious air, ‘“‘ My mother bids me 

bind my hair,” exquisitely sung by Miss Rainforth. To this succeeded “The 
| Army and Navy,” followed by “ Rule Britanaia,” not remarkably well performed ; 
| after which the health of the Duke of Sussex was given as president of the in- 
stitution, which was well received, the beautiful glee of “ Tell me, boy,” being 


the bench—* Mr. Mayor, and worshipful magistrates of Limerick, compassion | been ill. 

for the unfortunate man now before you has alone prompted me to attendto the} ‘+ Not long at all, your honor. Molly was complaining of being hungry last 
case, he having sought me out, being often employed by a most excellent gen- night; and, as she was petting the childther to bed, I set a pot full of fine pash- 
‘leman, whom you all know, Mr. O'Dowd of Malgawley, to bring messages to | mups onthe fire; and so, your honor, she wouldn’t wait till they were boiled | 
[ have known him for years. Of his honesty I have no doubt; but | enough, and being very fond of the pashnups, they must have overpowered her | , a a ss saat fie mateats 
man is amere simpleton. The calf was, I am sure, his own; for no person | entirely ! for when she got into bed, she told me she felt all over like a blown | “© musical accompaniment. ‘The health of the Chairman wee : oe ere 7 
have employed him to sell it. He came among the butchers as unsuspi- | bladher. But being very tired after the hard work, I thought nothing more about | ©2!!y given and received ; and his Royal Highness, in excusing the a te be 
us as the beast he drove; and when, instead of receiving the money, he saw | it, and I fell fast asleep, your honor.” the president, the Duke of Sussex, on account of indisposition, o»sery 


< ; ; . ' 1s «1 the charity iver at impetus fi “ yest friend he ever had,” his 
vo men turn their backs upon him and go away, the poor creature of course ‘‘Poor woman !—killed with eating parsnips. Dangerous food to eat quick. | the enasi) had derived & greet Hapetas nem ee bese by the hand T thi 
. | brother, the Duke of York, who in 1818, had taken it by the hana. 0 this 


= 
my omece. 


y ] 








lieved the bargains were off, and so strolled on. 


[may also take the liberty of stating, that full advantage seems to have | 


n taken of the extreme ignorance of the servant of my client; and that 
mong the three butchers there appears to be only one conscientious man; and 
appeal to your worships whether such a difference as seventeen and sixpence 
‘ne value of asmall animal actually sold for two pound twelve and sixpexce, 
S not a plain proof of the fact. 


pleton cannot take care of himself, that you will order the only honest butcher 
elore you to take what justly belongs to him, and pay this natural his two gui- 
ueasgnd a half, and Jet him go back to his family.” ~ , 

Chis address carried everything before it; three of the wisest heads in Lime- 
‘icx Were immediately in contact ; two butchers looked very blue ; and the Mayor | 
‘rawing himself up with beeoming dignity, spoke as follows :— 

“Mr. Gallagher, on the first view of the case, my own opinions and those of 
‘my worthy brother magistrates were much against the prisoner; but, consider- 
ng your knowledge of the man, and the advantages which have been taken of 
ium, we are of opinion that John O’Rorke is entitled to the calf, and he is ac- 
cordingly ordered to hand the money over in open court. As to the other butch- | 
“rs who were instramental in causing a riot, you James Hallinan, and you Denis | 
Moylan, are required to give security to keep the peace for twelve calendar | 
Officers, clear the court.” 

Mr. O’Rorke immediately handed two guineas and a half to Watty, whose | 
eyes glistened somewhat too knowingly as he stowed them safely away in his 
leathern purse, making also rather too knowing a bow to the bench. Mr. Gal- 
‘agher was all hurry and impatience to get him away, and leading him out of 
court, as soon as they got to a lane, t round and said, 

“Now, Watty, for our bargain. Hand me over that half guinea.” 

To which Watty replied, throwing all the drollery into his face he could mus- 
‘er, “ Oh, plase your honor, lave it so.” 

Vhe effect was irresistible; Gallagher was.cenght jn his own net ; and, after a 


nontns. 





| Well, my poor fellow, tell me only what I can do for you.” 
‘* Oh, sir, what can you do for me, indeed! Why, then, as bad as the day is, 


I must go to town for a coffin, and I'd like to bury the poor crathur dacent,— | 


aid besides, I haven't a shilling to give for the coffin to bury her in at all—only I 

know your honor is good, and you won't see a poor man back—long life to 
sed 

you! 


“Tam sorry for you indeed, Watty. Now tell me how much you think ought 


1 taerefore respectfully solicit of your worships, that as this harmless sins- ‘ to bury her.” 


‘* Why, then, I must say, sir, if I could manage to rise about two guineas, it 
might be near enough.” 

‘Don’t say another word, Watty. 
in any hurry about paying me again.” 

At this Watty shook and trembled more violently than before ; and after he 
had taken the guineas, stooped down, and pretended to be searching about in 


Iiere’s two guineas for you, and don’t be 





the snow for something he had lost. 

‘What have you lost, Watty?” said Mr. O'Dowd. 

‘Only one of the guineas, sir,” replied Watty. ‘When a man is in such 
trouble, he hardly knows what he is about. It has slipped down through the snow, 
and I can’t find it, goud or bad, at present; but I'll just make a mark in the 
place,” (here Watty laid four or five big stones on the spot,) ‘and when the snow 
melts we can find it aisy.”’ 

' “Trae,” replied Mr. O'Dowd. “Here's another; and go now and finish your 
»usiness.”’ 

_ Watty appeared very loath to take the other guinea ; but Mr. O'Dowd forced 
itupon him, and away he went; but in the evening, just at the time he knew 
his master would be in spirits, back he came, grinning from ear to ear. 

“Bless me! Watty, who would have thought of seeing you! I concluded 
you would be wakeing poor Molly.” 

‘Ob, your honor,” says Waitty, “only think of me going all the ways and 








buying a coffin for the wife! But when I came back to the house, what should 
I see but a neighboring woman sitting laughing for herself, jist mside the dure.” 


> ~~ 2 reese ae 


followed ‘The health of Mr. Harley, and success to the Drury Lane ‘Theatrical 
Fund,” which called forth a speech from that veteran in the cause of charity, 
which was at once a compound of pathos, fun, fact, appeal, humor, and good 
feeling. Although the musical arrangements were not such as to demand un- 
qualified praise, there were three or four instances which call for particular 
mention : these were the air of “My mother bids me bind my hair,” sung by 
Miss Rainforth; a ballad, by Mrs. Waylett ; and an original song, entitled, we 
believe, ‘‘The Genius of Spring,” composed, and sung by Miss Hawes; all of 
which were enthusiastically encored. 





Epidemic among Cattle.—A very destructive contagious disease is at present 
raging amongst cattle, very analogous to the rot in sheep. ‘The symptoms have 
very often been plainly shown in the streets in the separation of the hoofs from 
the feet of the afflicted animals when walking. ‘The liver, lungs, and intestinal 
canal are equally affected, and the animal becomes totally unfit for human food. 
In the neighborhood of Smithfield there are places where the diseased meat 1s 
cured, those parts from which the diseased portions are removed being sent to 
the markets, whilst the remainder is converted into sausages. To give the ~ 
of proper healthful appearance to the latter, a color, called by painters a > ins 
lion 1ed, is employed. The same disease has been very prevalent, ony, bg 
less virulence, amongst horses ; and several valuable animals have “ ost by 
the city carmen and the coach proprietors. The disease 1s ascribed to the recent 
long-continued rain. 

A Moral Distinction.—An Irish horse-dealer sold a fine blood mare, warrant- 
ing her sound wind and limb, and without fault. The purchaser, on her being 


sent home, found upon examination, that the si ht of one of her eyes was quite 
jaunty Upon this be waited upon the dealer, an em — she ~ ane 
back and the purchase-money retu —reminding t — er that | lared 
the mare to be without fault. ‘To be sure, my dear, I did, ” replied Paddy ; 
“ blindness is not the poor creature's fault, but her misfortune. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 








Union Course.—Our Second Meeting, which takes place the week succeeding 


‘Trenton, bids fair to be one of the most interesting ever held on the Island. A 
request came from some Southern friends of the proprietor to publish no definite 
bill of fare until the Camden Meeting next week, when we hope to announce 
some sporting matters of much excitement for our approaching meeting. The 
stake for 3 yr. olds, twenty subscribers, at $1000 each, will be run on the first 
day, and we are requested to state that two other 3 yr. old stakes are now open 
for the 2d meeting, to close the Monday previous to the meeting—one of $200 
each subscription, $50 forfeit—the other $100, P. P., both mile heats. 





Imported Lapdog makes his present season at the stable of James JACKSON, 
Esq., near Florence, Ala. His colts are considered very promising. Imp. Glen- 
oe, at the same stable, has made very full seasons ever since his arrival in this 
country. We sawa few of his colts last Fall in Tennessee, and a finer lot it 
would be difficult to exhibit. 

A stock horse of good blood and performance is wanted in Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory. A gentleman of character in that region writes us that a good horse could 
clear from $1500 to $2000 per annum, and he would not object to take one on 
shares, and the same of some well-bred brood mares. He is willing to pay all 
expenses, and give half the proceeds of the horse for such a one as we could 
recommend. 

Fox Hounds Wanted.—Seven or eight couple of young hounds, of from one 
to four moths old, are wasted for the South. Intelligence where they may be 
procured, communicated to the editor of this paper, will oblige an ardent South- 
erm Fox Hunter. 











Mr. Trove, the celebrated Animal Painter—the best artist, undoubtedly, in 
the United States, now that Fisner has given up subjects of this class—is now 
at Columbia, S. C., executing portraits of Monarch, Fanny, and other good ones 
in Col. Hampron’s stud. He writes us that he will leave Columbia about the 
middle of this month for the North, taking Petersburg, Richmond, Washing- 
ton, and Baltimore in his way. We hope he may be liberally encouraged du- 
rig his present visit to the Atlantic States, for having become a citizen of Ken- 
tacky, and a farmer and breeder himself, we shall despair of his visiting this 
section of the country again in several years. 


| 





Wagner yet in the Field.—A friend writes us from Georgetown, Ky., to the 
Following effect :—Mr. Campbell is at Louisville, and will yet challenge the 
owner of Boston to run him over that course against Wagner. [If it isa race, I 
will lay you a year’s subscription to the “ Spirit ” that Wagner beats him!” We 
accept the offer with pleasure, but will give both parties a free subscription for 
five years if they willrun the match. If Clarion goes through with his present 
engagements cleverly, we shall not be surprised if he offers the Old White-nose 
*‘a turn” on the Union Course next month. The “ Louisville Journal” says 
$20,000 has been refused for Wagner. 


The Red House.—This fashionable resort on the Harlem road prefers peculiar 
claims to patronage this season. The trotting course attached to it is now in 
superb order, and several horses are in training there. Rogers has appropriately 
furnished his house and fitted up his establishment in every respect in a style of 
great good taste. The accommodations for Pigeon Shooting, etc., are not 


inferior to any about town. 

_ A situation as an Officer's groom is wanted by a person who was “ raised” in 
Tord Fitzwilliam’s stable, and was some time attached to the Royal Hampton 
Court Stud. He came over to this country with Mr. Stneieton’s fillies, and 
brings references that are perfectly satisfactory. He would be invaluable to 
those officers in Canada who propose training horses for stakes, with gentlemen 
riders. A line addressed to H. M., to the care of the Editor of this paper, will 
maeet prompt attention. 

Association Courses. —We have an various occasions expressed our opinion in 
favor of having courses owned and directed by an Association rather than by 
one or two individuals, and pointed out the advantages of it in such terms as 
we could command. Our attention has just been called to the subject again by 
the following letter from a breeder and turfman of the very highest character, 
residing at Lexington, Ky., whose opinions are entitled to much greater 
weight :— 

“‘ There have been several unsuccessful efforts made by individuals to obtain 
the control of the Kentucky Association Course and grounds, which are now re- 
newed by , whose proposition is regarded by some of our members 
with more favor than was that of the other applicants. One word from the 
“< Spirit” in opposition to such a proceeding would, at once, put at rest this mat- 
ter, and I know of no one better qualified than yourself, to shew to the stock- 
holders why it is that the Charleston and Lexington grounds hold such high 
favor in public estimation. Take up your pen, and display the operation of the 
necessity of there existing in the public mind entire and full confidence in the 
honor and impartiality of those that govern and direct the entire operations on 
race-fields and grounds, and that no gain or lucre ‘direct, control, or influence any 
of their movements—that fifty honorable men in society can never have an im- 
proper motive for any procedure of theirs—one might,—no low or vulgar suspi- 
cions can operate in the one case, and might by possibility in the other; and 
many other matters in detail, you will urge with a might, nothing will with- 
stand, and settle this matter. We are now doing well, and must continue to do 
#0, under our present organization, which, I trust, will not on any account be 
disturbed.” 

Trouting at Cape Cod.—A friend of ours on a trouting expedition to “the 
Cape,” sent us on Thursday morning last a very beautiful speckled trout of about 
two pounds weight, killed on the Monday previous with one of our South Caro- 
lina reed rods. We would give “something handsome ” for the gratification of 
fishing down the Marshpee Brook with him to-day. His specimen of “ the run” 
of the trout in that stream this season arrive in perfect order, being as fresh as 
if it had just been taken from its clear cool bed beneath the alders which em- 
bower the Marshpee. Our piscatoral friends in this city know comparatively 
nothing of the trout fishing to be had about Sandwich and Barnstable. The trout 
are not only as plenty but they are as large, fat and rosy as those in Carman’s 
pond at Fire-place on Long Island. There is no restriction as to the number one 

may take at “the Cape” and the accommodations of that ilk are in no wise in- 
ferior to those to be had on the Island 
Names Claimed. 

J. W. Witson, of Bardstown, Ky., claims the name of Log Cabin for his br. c 
by Trumpator, dam by Sumpter, foaled April 1840. : 

Joun Burcu, of Jefferson Co., Ky., that of Flewr-de-lis for his ch. f. by Imp. 
Barefoot, out of the dam of Josephine. 

L. Suercey, of Louisville, Ky., that of Ring Dove for his b. f. by Imp. Mer 
man, out of Betsey Williams, by Sir Richard, foaled April 1840. That of Pi, 
geon for his b. f. by Imp. Merman, out of Malvina, by Sir Archy, foaled Apeil 
1840. That of Gahela for his b. f. by Imp. Merman, out of Juno, by Bertrand, 
foaled April 1840. That of Reporter for his gr. c. by Imp. Merman, out of Lady 
Green, by Waxy, foaled April 1840. And that of Recorder for his ch. c., 2 yrs., 
by Imp. Barefoot, out of Betsey Williams, by Sir Archy. 

i Tuos. D. Brown, Esq., of Elizabethtown, Ky., that of Apollo for his ch. ¢., 
- ae old, by Woodpecker, out of Phaebe, by Southern Eclipse. 

isorce W. Pork, Esq.,of Tenn., that of Raleigh for his b. c. d 
Spring, by Imp. Ainderby out of Imr. Tuaica, by Muley, and she par cn 
ypso, own sister to Comus. . 
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| » Md., that of Ne plus ultra for a colt by Imp. Broad Rock, (Va.) Spring Races, Fairfield Cea. 

Priam, out of Nancy Norwood, the dam of Atalanta, foaled on the 7th inst. This In our last we gave a report of the two Stake races on the fier a” a 

is said to be largest and finest formed colt the old mare has ever produced. And | Subjoin the remainder. » and now 


that of Evergreen for his yearling filly by Imp. Priam, out of Camilla, by a ambean war 6 Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83ibs. Five sy), 
iy HA heats. is. 
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Sussex. puns Scruggs and Lowrie’s ch. f. by Janus, dam by Sir 
™ — en Charles... ......... 
wan Jas. M. Harris’ ch. {. by Eclipse, dam by Sir Hal........._-. eben —_ Seeoeteepane -s 
Baltimore (Mid.) Spring Races, Kendall Course. b+ < bey nee ch. f. by —_ = of the dam of Tobacconist... ___ ae ‘ 2 
over r. Saml. rson’s br. c. . Tie 
The races the Kendall Course commenced on Tuesday last. The wea- aan ™Prime. 201-14. = 2 dist 


ther was favorable, the sport excellent, anda full and fashionable company pre- SAME DAY—Second Rowe Guconnaie for 4 yr. olds, colts 1001bs., fillies 97)ps. 


sent. The following details of the running have been furni scription $200 each. h. ft. Mile Sub. 
shed by one of our '§ b.c. Old Domint 
special correspondents :— | mo fae ail ag mauanen, Uy Eetipes, out of Isabella, Picten’s dam, . 
TUESDAY, May 12, 1840—The Sewell Stakes { ___ | Thos. Payne’s b. c, by Eclipse, ont of Josephus’ dam_....-..-..........._. a ee 
teen subs. at $200 each, h. ft., declaration een. ee cee Sin Milian Cie. Six- Wm. McCargo’s ch. c. by Timoleon, dem by Gallatin..................... bd. ft. 
ng ie A b.f. by Star, out of Sally Trent by Sir Archy 2 0 rf 9 1 | Pownes & Williamson’s b. c. by Imp. Whale..........-..------. ap romahy i. 2 
r. Geo. wyn’s Imp. ch. c. Phil B stle : F 
by Whalebone ....._. 2 ree ae 1 fell | re 2, 100-5, 110-6, 1187 and Seeds: foflba.; mares deg 337. old 
Str idee re i are Pe ot Se SP sad s 8 lowed 3lbs. Two mile heats. _ ? . ¢ SGSSS Gad Seldings aj. 
Ce OS OE ete to corres Sur rennureNsccoure dr. | Wm. McC ’s bl. c. Black Boy, . : 
ime, 1:56—1:53—1:55—2:03—2:09. j - tos Tromp, 4 Sammie: a ees toca — 1 
Phil Brown was the favorite. The C | Chas. Carter's b. f. Margaret Blunt, by Eclipse, dam by Contention, 4 yrs... I 
‘ hateau filly lost considerable ground at | Maj. Thos. Dosweil’s br. f. Martha Bickerton, by oa por eS . 5 Q 
the start, Phil leading off to the half mile post, when the filly coe: em efieet. | tar tl Oconee steeresediintieesceedrercensseces. y = 73 
and took the lead. whi ae eet air Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s b. f.by Mons. Tonson, out of Fantail by Sir Archy.4vre 
» which she maintained throughout, winning the heat handily by | John D. Kirby's ch.c. Hyde Park, by Imp. Barefeot, out of Saluda ty Tie, 3 4 


ls > Se en 2<Sereseneuess 
’ gar ; | Jas. A. Semple’s b.m. Emily Booker, by Standard, d ; a 
2d heat.—The Chateau filly went off with the lead, keeping it to the head of | Geo. Smith's b. c. by Imp. Tranby, out of Fuel un dentere e 


the quarter stretch, when Phil Brewn and the Star filly made a simultaneous | 9: P;Hare’s ch. c. Old Dominion, by Eclipse, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, 4 yrs.. 6 di 
‘ tre PS j Jas. Talley’s b. h. by Timoleon, dam by Sir Charles, 5 yrs... : 

tush and passed him. A most exciting contest ensued, which was maintained | Time, 3:50—3:49}. rae acne > ania “— 
stride for stride by Phil Brown and the Star filly up to the stand, making a dead | Old Dominion had the call in the betting. After several false starts, they got 
heat of it. off in tolerable order. ‘The first three-quarters of a mile, Hyde Park and Old 
3d heat.—An exceedingly interesting and severe contest took place for this Dominion made the running, but as soon as the horses began to settle in their 
heat, which was won by the Star filly by six inches only. | places, Black Boy went to the front and carried on the running at a merry rate 
4th heat.—The betting was 2 to 1 on the filly. They went at it from the score | Hyde Park next him, and on completing the first round, Emily Booker was well 
neck and neck for some distance, when the colt took a decided lead, which he | up, the Tonson filly being 3d. In this way they ran to the last quarter home 
never relinquished, and came home by about two lengths in advance, both of where Emily Booker made a desperate attempt to come up to the black colt bet 
them pretty tired. | it was all labor in vain; he won the heat very cleverly by about alensth. 

5th heat.—The betting now was 5 to 1 in favor of the colt, who took the lead Second heat.—A miserable start. Black Boy was some thirty yards behind 
at the start, and was coming down the quarter stretch an easy winner some twenty ; When the word was given. Margaret Blunt led off for about one hundred yards 
yards ahead until near the draw-gate, when a cow crossed the track, and a colli- when tke black colt bounded forth and passed the lot with the greatest See 
sion ensued, which dismounted the rider, and caused the colt to perform a com- and was never headed afterwards, winning the race under a hard pull. . 


aout two lengths. 


4 5 
2 6 


plete evolution. The coit lost the race in consequence, though neither he nor | FRIDAY, May 8—Jockey Clab Purse $500, ent. $20, conditions as before. Three mile 
his rider sustained any injury. nace. 








. ©. P. Hare’s gr. m. Andrewetta, by Andrew, dam by Osc yrs 
SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Eighteen | Maj. Thos. Doswell’s b. c. Hard Cider, by Imp. Treaby dans a apn mmeag yrs... ; : 
subs. at $300 each, $100 ft. Mile heats. . Wm. McCargo’s b. c. George, by Eclipse Lightfoot dam by Arab 4 rs oe ee 3 3 
Edw. Townes’ chee. Tattersal?, by Imp. Emancipation, out of Volney’s dam-..... = Jas. Tailey’s ch. m. Betsey White, by Goliah, dam by Sir Charles. 5 ted \ 6 : 
W. D. Bowie's gr. c. by Imp. Apparition, out of Blue Belle..............-.....- 22 Isham Puckett’s b. h. Willgo, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Eclipse 5 yrs ab c. 2d 
Jas. B. Kendall's gr.c. Hector Bell, by Drone, out of Mary Randolph ........... 3 dist. | J. B. Chapman’s b. c. Winfield Scott, by Goliah, out of John Lindsay’s dam,4yrs.. 4 rd 
Time, 1:54—1:55. | O. B. Lowrie’s b. g. by Gohanna, dam by Sir Charles, i gh ee es thecal ey 


The betting was 100 to 75 on Tattersall vs. the field. On coming to the stand ; Time, 5:52—6:01. 
Tattersall became restive, and caused two false starts; but on the third attempt Betting, 3 es 1 on Andrewetta vs. the field. Winfield Scott and Betsey 
they got off, Tattersall taking the lead at a moderate pace, which he kept through- he hite laid in front to the last turn in the first mile, the former leading a consi- 
out, winning the heat under a strong pull. The second heat was nearly a repe- derable portion of the distance ; Andrewetta then took it, with Willgo in attend- 
tition of the first, which he won in a hand gallop. P , | ance at her side, and kept it without pressing, and won easy by two or three 
WEDNESDAY, May 13—Purse $400, ent. $20, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry S6lbs. lengths. In the second heat Hard Cider made runring in front for about a mile 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118-7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. 4 and a half, when-the giey mare collared and went by him, and finished the rac 


Three mile heats. 
John D. Kirby's (Maj. Wm. Jones’) b. c. Treasurer, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove in fine style, coming in ahead, under a hard pull, some three or four lengths 
—| i=) = 








a SS a eee ee ee = 7 , 
Wm. Holmead’s ch. c. Tippecanoe, by Ace of Diamonds, ont of The Captain’s SATURDAY, May 9—Purse $200, conditions as before. Two mileheats. 
ne AS Rp CP She SEER a a, SE ee Cee: 3 2 Isham Puckett’s b. h. by Imp. Fylde, dam unknown, 5 yrs................. 411 
Jas. B. Kendall’s b. h. Sufferer, by Eclipse, out of Meg Dods by Sir Archy, 5 yrs... 4 3 ©. B. Lowrie’s b. g. by Gohanna, dam by Sir Charles, * yrs_..................... 2929 
Geo. L. Steckett’s b. h. Mozart, bv Imp. Fylde, dam by Timoleon, 6 yrs_.......... 2 4 Jas. Talley’s b. c. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Sir Charles, 4yrs............-.--.... 1 3 dr 
Col. Selden’s ch. m. by Sussex, out of Ann Page.................. clas atiiaieiiaen’ inten 5 § | ©. 8. Morris’ b. c. by Mons. Tonson, dam by Alfred, 4 yrs...................... 2 4 ar 
First heat. Second heat. Time, 4:00—4:00—4:09. * Age unk ' 
Time of First mile.......... 1:58 | Time of First mile........... 1:56 —_- 
“« & Second a 1:59 |} * Second mile......... 1:53 < 
* ‘Phisd mile ......... 1:574 | “ Third mile .......... 1.584 | Maysville (Ky.) Spring Races, Beachland Course. 
tl Our races have just terminated, and > 
Time of First heat.......... 5:54 Time of Second heat.......-- 5:47} J >» and -T hasten to enclose a eet of 


: z them. hi i ; 
Betting, 2 to | against Sufferer, 3 and 4 to 1 against Treasurer, and 6to 1 Z on: ter mem attended, ore = the unusual amount of rain, which 
: Hinge revente t , i 
against Tippecanoe. At the signal the Fylde horse bounded off with the lead | prevented many of the trainers from getting their horses in order, and to other 
| causes, which we hope to remedy. 


at arapid rate, and at the end of the first mile was upwards of a hundred yards | nm. 4 
I ’ ; “ , * | TUESDAY, May 5, 1840—Purse $200, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs —4, 100 
—5, 110-6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Two 


ahead; Treasurer and Tippecanoe lying together, and the other two some dis- | 
. e es - « mile heats. 
tance behind them. Inthe second round the Fylde was about fifty yards in front, | Capt. Stephen Morgan’s Imp. b. h. Yorkshire, by St. Nicholas, out of Moss Rose 


and in the last half mile Treasurer began to gain upon him in double quick time, | PA pp gt non “gage oree-ee ak nat pt a oe an seer pene 21 
i A Te ; apt. Willa Viley’s b. c. Gazan, by Sir Leslie, dam by Director, 4 yrs........._- 
and as they reached the quarter ae he first collared, and then passed him, | Col. Sandford’s br.c. Wm. Emulous, by Imp: Sarpedon, out of Williametta by ines 
“a: by oth. Ay & JTC. 02.--nerrcenon nese nonscornnwnwenwercwrccecccesenccececeee cee is 
Wang the heat cleverly Kb. lengt J. C. Mason’s b. c. by Bertrand, dam by Hephestion, 4 yrs...................... : _ 


2d heat.—The Fylde led off again, and carried on the running for the first mile Time, 3:58—3:56. 
and a half, when Tippecanoe challenged and came in front, making strong play The first heat was won handily by Gazan; in the second Yorkshire made the 
to the last half mile, when Treasurer made a dash and closed with him; a most | running at him near the head of the quarter stretch coming home, and locked, 
exciting contest now ensued, neck and neck, till within about fifty yards of the | when the rider of Gazan struck Yorkshire repeatedly on the head with his whip, 
stand, when Tippecanoe declined, Treasurer winning the heat by about a length. | beating him only some inches at any rate; the race was given to Yorkshire, the 
. | others distanced. Yorkshire is now six years old, and it was a matter of re- 





Washington (D.C.) Spring Races. 





WasHINGTON City, May 8th, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—I send you the official report of the races that have taken place 
this week over our Course. It is the first meeting since the formation of the 
new Club with Mr. Hotmeap as proprietor. The attendance every day has 
been very good, and the bright glances and sunny smiles of the loveliest of la- 
dies from all portions of the Union, have contributed not a little to the enjoy- 
ment of the scene ; the weather clear and rather windy, except to-day, when it 
commenced raining about 12 o’clock, and has continued till now. In the ab- 
sence of a secretary I have officiated as such, and commence my report by gi- 
ving you a list of the officers of the National Jockey Club :— 

GOV. SAMUEL SPRIGG, PRESIDENT. 
Vice Presidents: Maj. T. P. Andrews, Gen. A. Hunter, N. Luff borough, Esq., and Uol. 


D. Jennifer.~ 
Stewards: Mr. C. Munroe, Dr. Haw, Mr. O. S. Hall, Mr. C. L. Woodbury, Mr. D. Boyd, 


Col. G. Forbes, and Mr. Clem. Hill. 
Distance Judges: Col. Ed. J. Hamilton and Col. G. Forbes. 





MONDAY, May 5, 1840—Ladies’ Purse $300, ent. $15, free for all ages, 3 yrs. 86lbs.—4, 
100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs.; mares and geldings allowed 3ibs. Twe 


mile heats. 


R. J. Worthington’s b. ¢. Astor, by Ivanhoe, out of Trippit by Mars, 4 yrs_........ 1 1 
Col. F. Thompson’s (Dr. Neale’s) b. c. Rienzi, by Imp. Autocrat, out of Peggy 

White, 4 yrs.......-------------+-------- a nee ee ene nee on ee ene eee ee - eee eee 5 3 
N. Luffborough’s ch. c. Trump, by Ace of Diamonds, out of The Captain’sdam,4y 2 3 
Wm. Holmead’s (Wm. Gibbons’) bl. c. Mariner, by Shark, out of Bonnets o’ Blue 

by Sir Charles, 4 yrs... ....------+-++--+-- ~~~ + -0++ e000 en- on 2 ee - eee eee ee eee 3 4 
Dr. G. L. Stockett’s b. h. Mozart, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Timoleon, 6 yrs......... 45 
Mr. Brightnell’s b. c. Greenhill, by Gracchus, out of Noli Me Tangere,4 yrs_...... dist. 
Gov. Sprigg’s ch. c. Fabius, by Astyanax, out of Bonnie Lassie, 4 yrs............. dist. 


Rod. McGregor’s ch. c. Ned Hazzard, by Imp. Autocrat, dam by Tuckahoe,4yrs__. dist. 
Time, 3:47—3:50. Track heavy. . 

TUESDAY, May 6—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Three subs. at 
$200 each, $75 ft. Mile heats. 

Jas. B. Kendall’s gr. c. Hector Bell, by Drone, out of Mary Randolph by Gohanna 1 1 

Wm. Gibbons’ ch. f. Fairy, by Henry, out of Firefly by Imp. Barefoot... ......_. 2 

N. Luffborough’s b.c. Tangent, by Ace of Diamonds, out of Miss Graften by 
Roanoke ......-.. dada binccocewpsvenommeciesnceecteseecanapseeseepeseseose 3 dist. 

Time, 1:54—1.58. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $100, ent. $20, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
1 


Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s ch. c. Joe Allen, by Goliah, dam by Sir Charles, 4 yrs....-. 1 
Col. F. Thompson’s ch. m. by Sussex, out of Ann Page’s dam, 5 yrs...........- 6 2 


Dr. G. L. Stockett’s b. hh. Gustavus, by Sussex, out of Roseville, 5 yrs.....-..-.-- 3 3 
Jas. B. Kendall’s gr. f. Lady Canton, by Imp. Tranby, out of Mary Randolph by 
Gohanna, 4 yrs . 
W. H. Sheppard’s b. h. Columbus, by Columbus, dam by Catton, 5 yrs...---.-...- 4 5 
Mr. Worthington’s (Mr. Adams’) ch. h. Red Rat,by Sir Charles,d.by SirHal,aged 5 dist. 
Mr. Holmead’s ch. h. Red Fox, by Mason’s Rattler, out of a Selim mare, aged... dist. 
Mr. Queen’s (G. H. Bell’s) Hornet, pedigree unknown,6 yrs...........--.------ dist. 
Mr. McGregor’s ch. f. Fanny, by Gimcrack, dam by Escape, 4 yrs..-..--.-2..... dist. 
Time, 1:50—1:52. Track still deep. 
THURSDAY, May 7—Proprietor’s Purse $500, ent. $25, conditions as before. Three 
mile heats. 


James B. Kendall’s b. h. Sufferer, by Eclipse, out of Meg Dods by Sir Archy,5y. 1 1 
Mr. Queen’s b. c. by Ivanhoe, out of Kitty Fisher, 4 yrs....-.-.----------------- 42 
oe Sprigg’s gr. f. Maid of Northampton, by Imp. Autocrat, out of Atalanta’s ns 
RO ON caichitideek Abe cncadatibicandhiescnndiaterdes cocensncsnoce coves abptigeds 
Dr. Geo. L. Stockett’s br. h. Sam Brown, by Sussex, dam by Mark Anthony,5yrs 2 4 
Col. E. J. Hamilton’s gr. f. Miss Cleveland, by Imp. Tranby, out of Ninon 
GBnsine, CFTR o nncccncecconcesacccsseseoraceces ee ctece cane cccccnscececes--- 6 5 
Gen. Gibson’s ch. c. by Busiris, dam by Edelin’s Gracchus, 4 yrs... ------------ 3 dist. 
Time, 6:01—6:13. 


As the horses were about starting in the second heat, Gen. Gibson’s colt re- 


ceived a severe kick from Sufferer, that materially injured him. 
— May 8—Jockey Club Purse $1000, ent. $50, conditious as before. "our mile 
ats 


Col. Wm. R. Johnson's (Jas. Long’s) ch.h. Boston, by Timoleon, out of Robin 
Brown’s dam by Bal!’s Florizel, 7 yrs........----------- sidiensitith-ianade + 1 
Col. F. Thompson’s (B. G. Harris’) b. h. Reliance, by Imp. Autocrat, out of Lady 
Culpeper by Carolinian, 5 yrs......---- Te ninieans ce ipa Lt ean 
Dr. G. L. Stockett’s bl. h. Cippus, by Industry, dam by Mark Anthony, aged ....... 3 
Time, 8: :06. Raining all the time of the race. 


Cippus sulked several times in the 1st heat, and ran unkindly. 





By THe SECRETARY PRO TEM. 


| gret that his owner (Capt. Morgan, of the Navy,) shauld have placed so gallant a 
horse, heretofore, in such unfavorable hands. Had his present trainer (Mr. Jas. 

Simpson) had him in his 3 yr. old form he would have shewn well on the 
Turf. 

WEDNBSDAY, May 6—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
— ‘a b. m. Mary Brennan, by Richard Singleton, dam by Hamilto- 
J.C. Mason’s Tommy Dobyns, by Woodpecker, dam by Cook's Whip, 4 vrs... 2 2 
3 


Capt. Stephen Morgan’s b.c. Spal, by Spallanzi, dam by Cherokee, 4 yrs 
Col. Sandford’s ch. f. Polly Tompkins, by Medoc, dam by Taylor’s Hamilton,4 yrs__ dist. 


: Time, 1:55-1:55. 
Won handily. 


THURSDAY, May 7— Purse $300, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 


5. oe George Burbridge, by Imp. Chatean Margaux, dam by Monsieur Ton- 
SOR, S PTB... 0 or ccsccevec coccccetcesécsescoseshscegesbeeebeeuecesacccesececs< 1 1 


Time, 6:09—5: 

The first heat was won by about half a neck, the second easily. Catherine 
was no doubt injured by her race with Grey Eagle and Wagner last fall, or she 
would have readily won this race, or made it in much quicker time. 

FRIDAY, May 8—Purse $600, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 


Capt. Willa Viley’s ch. m. Queen Mary, by Bertrand, dam by Brimmer, 5 yrs....... 1 1 

Capt. Stephen Morgan’s Imp. b. h. Yorkshire, pedigree above, 6 yrs_............_. 22 

J.C. Mason’s b. c. Robert Bruce, by Clinten, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs..............- 33 
Time, 8:19-8:30. | 


No one expected to see a contest, and the general expectation was that York- 





shire would be distanced. Yorkshire took the lead and kept it for three miles, 
when the Queen went up and tried his foot, and then fell back into her previous 
position. About half a mile from home she challenged him, and they ran it out, 
neck and neck, both doing all they knew ; she won the heat by a foot. In the 
second heat, she beat him half a length, having nothimg to spare. D. 





—— | 


Cenmtreville (L. I.) Trotting Course. 

The First Spring Meeting of the new Association commenced on Tuesday 
jast, and went off with great spirit, the sport being goed, and the attendance un- 
usually numerous. The horses generally were not in tip top condition, Hiram 
Woodruff’s stable being almost the only one in prime fit. The Secretary has 
furnished us with the report annexed :— 


TUESDAY, May 12, 1840—Purse $250, for all trotting horses. Two mile heats, in 
harness. 

G. Spicer’s b. g. Awfttl....c.ccccececcccccccccccceccccccccees sini tithdiiadiie-aco walked over. 

SAME DAY—Purse $100, for horses never having won a purse over $30. Two mile 
heats, under the saddle. 

H. Woodruff’s ch. g. Bo wie (alin THOU n oo scccceccccecncccccccccccoccecce 1 
P. Whealan’s gr. g. Mumford re SE ee Sa dist. 
Time, 5:24. 

WEDNESDAY, May 13—Purse $150, for horses never having won a purse of $200. Two 
mile heats, under the saddle. 





Re Ee Ne de ee eee ee 1 

E.. Weeds wih. © SO iaisitns cc tetstichtbvscsdcat i 2.) 2a dist. 

W.. Wihenleare BE. 6: CIDR: cones scented MimibcttedintdttibbdnkiniteSasdscceccocee dist. 
Time, 5:29 


SAME DAY—Purse $100, for horses never having won a purse over $30. Two mile 
heats, in harness. 


MB. Wendell’: ch..h Biiee is tlittct ccd ctcdttbcSethns vwiacccecescee 1 I 

W. Whealen’s gt. m. Molen MeGreger..ccccccccnccccscecescccecsecccnccccecccees: 2 2 

I. Woodruff’s gr. m. Leila..................- ESL STE AE 3 3 
Time, 5:293—5:35 


THURSDAY, May 14—Purse $200, for horses never having won a purse over $200. Twe 
mile heats, in harness. 


DD. Bryan's ap... BaD occas cntcerncessdnatinnnscstancecsinsiccccece 211 
e.. TRI Or ni en mmeerenes 3 3 2 
EEE Re eee 1 2 dist. 
Time. 5:26—5:33—5:32. 
SAME DAY—Purse $100, for horses never having won a purse over $150. Two mile 
heats, under the saddle. 
H. Woodruff’s ch. m. Alice Darvill........ hevlinees nigianonad SS NE 11 
P. Whealan’s ch. h. Don Juan ......----.22---2+-20-seeeses- ee 22 
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“wenced on the 4th instant. The, arrangements of the new proprietor, Mr..Ha- 
MULL, gave great satisfaction, and the meeting went off with unusual sptrit and 


'5:05-—6:06, trotting the 1st, mile in 2:28, and the Ist mile of the second.heat in 


\James M. Hamill’s b. g. Rife cis paintilltediniiigiats bp in cin idcnemenmasil esscsaccs SF BS 
John Horter’s b.g. Roebyck. ....-esancecanscocsssces ea ee a nm Se % 
Geo. Spicer’s nomination..... stiutitnnabeeatiiibinautin Sannnennewonatientod coe egen pa. ft. 


THURSDAY, May 7—Purse $200, free for all trotting horses. Two mile heats, in 








— ee —% = 
Tire spirited ®count of this race, which we annex, 1s copied from the Peters- 


“ Intellig@ncer.” The race came off on ihe ‘Ist instant, and in our last we 
one of ‘our’special correspondents :=— 
the ‘rages over this ancient and popular 
or the Jockey Club Purse of $700, four 
“nile heats,"to be run on that day, Col. Jolinson entered the renowned Boston, 
and Mr. O. P. Hare (nothing daunted) t6ok up the gauntlet with his favorite 
mare Andrewetta. "The contest attracted’a‘itamerous company of anxious ‘end 
fashionable spectators. At near one o’cldck ‘the trumpet sounded, and the ‘two 
combatants doffed their cumbrous habilimésts to engage in the conflict. The 
<:auneh, iron-like limbs of the horse préserited a striking contrast with the deli- 
cate, but stag-like form of his feir competitor. She, hike the nervous maiden 
ever for the dance, approached the stand with elastic step and trembling mus- 
cles: +e, like the war-worn soldier, cattie ferward with grave and sulky mood, as 
. thought it high time to be relieved from duty. With difficulty could he be 
made to yield obedience to'the little orderly on his back, whose gentle ‘hints had 
so often pushed him on te vietery. At length they come together—and in ano- 
stant they are off Away shé’fies, like the bounding tee before the wind, 


burg 

g2 ve a brief réport of it, furnished by 
We were prevented from attendi 

course (Newmarket) until Friday. 


- he follows, some thirty or forty yards behind. But the other was not willing 
ist to this mock s#oth-and stiffness. , 
chless stride, as if willmg to keepsnch a customer @t a respectful distance. 
s-ound and around they “swing, and still the same positions are memtained. At 
, round “ old Carles” cries out’ to her— Go on!” and’ like the frightened 

c, she does go, a if -to'say—“to be at my heels, old fellow, you must get 
Whenever Boston passes, “‘ Arthur” murmurs “ Hold wp his head, Gil., 

and drive at her.” At¢her, and- at her again he did drive, bet could come no 
nearer. He kept this-Head as he plented it at the start—in vain did Gil. strive 
to raise %—in vain did’ke apply tle means to rouse him—end still more in vain 
did he @rive at the: fleet phantom before him. Here they ‘come for the last time 
—_dows go the diags+-Andrewette wins the heat by szx/9 yards—loud rings the 
welkin with the shouts of her friends and backers. ‘“ What means this?!” call 
t mary voices—-“‘what’s the taatter with Bostan’?” “ Nothing,” reply the 


heat ever made over the Netvmerket Course ! 


At jength fe “ol& Colonel! ” comes quietly walking and whistling down the | 
rack. looking: towards the “‘ Gemmodere,” as if ‘tosay=-“ Well, if 1 am Napo- | 


~ 


leon. that’s % ellineton.” 

Ret “the race is’not always to the swift “the batile 
strong. After the first heat, odds wer freely effere 1 on the mare. 
swever, thought her a little ‘oo high, and didnot feel over-confident. She cooled 
off very qrickly, and just betore the second ‘heat had a profuse sweat. Again 
t to the stand, andwith very much tee same appearance as at 
firs:—Boston having a rather more stubborn deportment. At the tap of the drum 
they wem off in the same manner #3 in the first. heat, the mare gaining full 

y yards in the first quarter. Around she coties with steady pull and killing 
le, as though she had taken a pesition she trould keep. For a mile and a half 
ethmg seers out "=<“Boston seems mndiste to lessen the gep. At length the 
18 straightening hinmeself—'Gil.-seéms to be getting his head xp— 
le appearance chamges—ewvery motion ‘becomes regular, every stroke is 
ith redoubled pewcr—his head is. eievated, his nostrils distended, his ears 
ve back hke a greyhound's, and with:mew effercy he dashes forward, as if re 

‘*te‘de or die.” s 

they get into the last quarter ef te setund mile, Beton (by one of those 

i$ efforts which #0 often Gistingwish him) locks her; and here he comes 
the ‘quarter stretch, like e high-pressiite engine, ané passes the Judges’ 


is sometimes to the 


were dDrousdt 


low see 


{ 
wik 


~} - - , . . . * 
: clear length ahead—the ‘shouts oof -htindreds filling the air as he rushes, 


torrent, by thé crowd. In vain ees his noble-spirited rival parswe him— 
om isnow up, kis position is tiken,andhe keeps i to the end. Before 
idmile is through, the struggle ‘ie over, and Boston ‘takes the heat, with- 

ther effort, in’ #:94. 
The mare is drawn efter the-seconl heat ; “and another laurel is woven in the 
slveady copious wreath of the invincitte Boston. Some'thought the mare was 
unnecessarily allowed to run #00 mach the first heat. Be this as it may, she 


kas gained, rather ‘then lost, credit iby the“race ; and whilst with different ma- 
nagement she might “ave made the -second heat in better time, it is thought by 
better judges than oerselves that Besten, if pushed, cowlé have nade’ the second 
heat quicker than Ae did the first. 





‘Sy cepstakes, Chaibt roc Course, Ala. 


WEDNESDAY, April 15, 1840—Sweepstekes: for all ages, cerrying Slbs.“each. Three 
subs. at $500 each. Two mile heats. 

Gen. Mocre’s b. h. Scessors, by Bertrama, | SS ee ao i 

Co). Atex. B. Puryear’: ch. h. Saladin, by Tusrrmbia. 5 , aaa ene ewes wwe 


Dr. Tunstall’s gr. he Ven Buren, by OtfReRYy, Syre.. 2... AL ES a A 3 


Time, 4:00—3:51. Course eighty-four yands over a mite. 


A correspondent has sent us fsom Minroe Co., Ala., the annexed details of | 


this ‘race :— 


An opinion was cntertained that ‘Scissors from his ‘form and manner of moving 
was 2 short distance horse, and that he could be easily passed -after one’ mile. 


Consequently the vider of Saladin was ordered not to pass Van Buren, as it was 
considered aH the danger lay with hims he having proved himself a game horse | 
of good speed; aladin’s friends beFteved that be could at any time pass him | 
At the tap ofthe drum they went off, Scissors: running’ hard | Fifteen shots were then made with the same gun charged with the patent car- 


and. take the heat 
for a distance, which to all appearane? ho ought te have gained ; being in three- 


<jwarters of the first mile, mere thantone hundred and fifty yards-ahead of Van. 


Boren, who was up to his speed; Saladin runnimg in the rear, weitmg on»Vanr 
Buren, within: striking distamce. Af the end @f the first mile “Saladin beme 


eaveg him es though he ‘hed not-'moved. With stiffened and graceless move- | 


idves, “it’s wo fault of his-—she has dome it im 4:50,”-——the quickest four mile 


Her owner, | 
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for all trotting Geusy tier ine Wet won « puree of that 
heats, under the saddle. 













arrount. 
‘ohn Horter’s ch. g. OE EE a es 1 1 
e .¥ s br. g. ii ak. dong @nlOURt euerwenrguemrd yt ¢erewvowuuseveus eceeee -- 2 2 
. K sro. g. Bod Walton +808 Wwe we eee eee eee wee eee ee eee wenn enenee wecsese dist. 
‘C. Keyser’s ch.m. Mother Goose... ..+.-----22--0.000--+------ Gee ee a 
Mr. Borman’s gr. g- PRAEGER. ccc ctvuwccveceseoess Gie~wudawweoww sewwe . ewowwwte' er dist. 
Ss. Jeffries’ br. m. Lady Bounce... eee ee PireGuceuwiiacceon duwe Ce evccccces dist. 


‘Time, 5:30—5:34. 
soe of May 8—Purse $500, fer all trotting horses. Three mile heats, under the 
saddle 


James M. Ifamill’s b. g. Dutchman. .... 0.000 eere een n-- een n nee e ene erecccenee twee 8 


| D. Br ant’ ° . Lad Su _— PISS SSO COS OVS TSW SSO ec eUD =e eeteveeehrer en 2 
et ee te 


1 
z 





Snipe Shooting in Michigan. 
Derrort, April 5, 1840. 

My Dear Sir,—Two gentlemen of this city, Mr. Brapy and Capt. Morrts, 
U.S. A., left Gibraltar, about eighteen miles below this place, on Saturday morn- 
ing to shoot snipe. The ground was about four miles and a kalf from Gibraltar, 
and they reached it at eight o’clock. They shot until 12 o'clock, took their din- 

| ner, and re-ecommenced at two o’clock, shooting until five. They hunted without 
dog, and the number of English snipe bagged by them was evghty-seven. Mr. 





;a 


Onward she sweeps with lofty air and | B. shot fifty, and Capt. M. thirty-seven. 


As several gentlemen in this part of the world are exceedingly anxious to know 
whether you covisider this good shooting, I have at their request written you 
these particulars It is considered here as 2 remarkably good day’s sport. If 
you think it worthy of notice in your valuable paper, you are at perfect liberty 


to make mention of the fact. 
I am, my dear Sir, your friend aad obed’t serv't, S. H. P. 
Note-—Onur friend P. is apprised that the day’s sport he thus records cannot 
be readily beaten even at Pine Brook, N. J. It will give us great pleasure to 
| hear from him often.—Edior. 





Foreign Sporting Intelligence. 


| Mr. Barry’s Arthur, who ran second at the Great Liverpool Steeple Chase, and 
| would Kave won, beyond all doubt, but for the fall of horse and rider at one of 
the leaps, was bought—a two-year old ‘colt—for the sum of ten pounds ! 

Exrrsorprnary Matcu.—Horse rv. R \ILROAD.—Mr. Burke, of trotting cele- 
the distance of the trainroad from 


brity, has matched himself to ride and drive 
| Birmingham to London (110 miles) in’five hours, for £100. ‘The match to take 
place cn any road, chosen by Burke, between London and Manchester. To 
come of within three months. The edds are on “ time.” Coventry Herald. 
On ‘Wednesday last, a fine trout, weighing seven pounds, two ounces, was 
caught by Thomas Rogerson, a fisherman, of Thames Ditton, by spinning a 
dace, at the water gallery, Hampton-court. This fish afforded excellent sport 
for wpwards of half en hour, and was eventually taken on the shallows opposite 
Mr: Higenbotham’s Hotel, the Swan, at Thames Ditton. 


| 





Deke or Bucarncnam’s Dern consequence of the injury which has been 
done to the deer belonging to the Duke of Buckingham, at his grace’s park, at 
Avington, by poachers and others, the whole are about being removed, a por- 
tion being sent to Stowe, and the remainder have been disposed of to a gentle- 
1 The breed is considered to be one of the finest 


: ‘ ; 
| nian in a neighboring county. 


| in the kingdom. edit es anes i 
Fixe Fisu.—A very fine pike was lately caught in the river Itchem, by 
Mr. Evamy, of Southampton, weighing 32 lbs., being only three feet six inches 
in length, and two feet in girth. He is supposed by those cognizant in pisca- 
torv matters to have destroyed at least two thousand brace of trout, as there 
have been no white fish latterly about that part of the river where this vora- 
cious feeder was caught. Ilants Independent. 
Hints to Youne Sportsmen.—There isn’t a more unpardonable nor more 
| unsportsmanlike thing than fer a man to ride a kicken hos huntin ; how soon 
| might he break a gentleman's thigh, or knock off another hos’s leg; and then 
the only excuse offered is, that the owner of the kicken hos never knowed’n 
do it afore. Never knowed’n do it afore! No, nor nobody else; but how 
often have er done it behind! So mind, don't ride a kicken hos. 
| Rough Rider. 
| TwportTant ImpRovemeNT «nN Cartripces.—We witnessed last week some 
very interesting experimenty made in the shooting ground at Chalk Farm with a 
| new cartridge invented by Thomas Trench Berney, Esgq., of Morton Hall, Nor- 


3 | folk, in the presence of a number of eminent sportsmen, gamekeepers, &c. In 


;Yhis cartridge, for which @ patent has been procured, the shot is enclosed in a 
spiral wire case which is tapered towards the end, and provided with a cushion 
| at bottom formed of weol,"moss, tow, or any other soft elastic substance to pre- 
| vent by its elasticity the sudden explosion of the powder from breaking the case 
‘or jamming the shot. The case expands after its discharge from the gun, and 
, according as the coils are more or less apart is the distance to which the bulk of 
| the shot may be carried before escaping through the coils. Three experiments 
| were first made with a common duck gun charged with No. 6 shot in the usual 
| manner, and fired by Mr: Berney against a two feet six inch iron target at forty 
yards distance. The average number of shot whick hit the target was 126.— 


tridge, 4t distances varying from forty tosa@ty yards, and the average number of 
shot carried home was'256, making a difference in favor of the patent cartridge of 
| 130. It was also evident that the force with which the shot from the patent 
cartridge struck the iron target far exceeded that fired in the ordinary way.— 
Among the gentlemen cn the ground was that distinguished sportsman and ex- 


nearly out of-his distance, was directed by his trainer te be pat to his work, and cellent judge of projectiles, Colonel Hawker, who declared emphatically that 


ain a litthe more than half a nuile ke ran wp on Scissors, locked him and passed, brit 
having had tomake up a wide gap,* Scissors teat him home tothe stand by a 
few lengths. °There is nodewkst but Saladin camld have won: the first heat if he 
trad been run -for it frem the seere. -?He was im bad order at this time, bemg-so 


grossly fat -when he commenced training, that it never could be sufficiently | 


taken down by exercise, which caused him to eramp exeeesively. He promises 
tomake a.race horse of firsterder, and reflects much :credit.on his-sire, Tuscum- 
Ybia,. whose steck in South Alabama is highly esteemed. For tke second heat 
they all.went off at the tap @f ithe:crum, Saladin and Scissors:fully up-te their 
work from-the score. The heat was beautifully contested throughout, although 
it was thought Saladin conkdmot, owing to his cramped condition, have made.any 
thing like 2.show for the stakes. “However he lest the heat hy three lengths 
only, leaving the Magician some distance in the rear. 
Thus ended the race, the first heat being run in four minutes, and: the-second 
cheatin 3:61. The track heavy, with sand most of the way, and just eighty-four 








; ; Hunting Park (Pa.) Trotting Course. 
Che First Spring Meeting over this popular course, near Philadelphia,.com- 


«clat. , ‘The.fellowing is the official report of the meeting, from which it will be 
secn that, Eawin Forrest beat Lady Suffolk two mile heats, under the saddle, in 


2:29. “This comes nearer to the.mark of Dutchman’s match against Time than 
anything we recollect. . Dutchman’s 2d mile was trotted in 2:28, and his 3d in 


| the performances of the cartridge were quite ‘* wonderful.” 


Mechanics’ Magazine. 





List ef Eerséew-mow in Training at Chaatilly, near Paris, 
All of which, eur correspondent states, are looking remarkably well ; and that 
| as all the stakes closed on the Ist of April, the previous week had, in more senses 
| than one, been a very trying time with both trainers and horses. 

TRAINED BY @FORGE EDWARDS, TRAINER TO THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
Esmeralda, 6 yrs. Francesca, 4 yrs. Eglantine, 3 yrs. 





Nautilus, 5 yrs. Stella, 4 yrs. Deborah, 2 yrs. 
Beggerman, 5 yrs. Quoniam, 3 yrs. Tragédie, 2 yrs. 
Romulus, 4 yrs. Borodino, 3 yrs. Locomotive, 2 yrs. 
Rocquencourt,4-yre. Giges, 3 yrs. Cauchemar, 2 yrs. 


Donna Julia, 4 yrs. Dudu, 3 yrs. b. c. by Langar, 2 yrs. 
TRAINED BY CARTER, TRAINER TO BARON ROTHSCHILD. 

Vendredi, 5 yrs. Analote, 3 yrs. b. colt by Terror, 2 yrs. 
Confiture, 3 yrs. Louise, 2 yrs. 

TRAINED BY 2ICHARD BOYCE, TRAINER TO LORD HENRY SEYMOUR. 
Fortunatus, 5 yas. Britannia, 4 yrs. Qui pre quo, 2 yrs. 
Primefit, 5 yrs. R omeo, 3 yrs. Florence, 2 yrs. 
Lantara, 4 yrs. Vi ltaire, 3 yrs. Poetess, 2 yrs. 
Chip of the Old Biock,4y.Je nny, 3 yrs. 
Mulata, 4 yrs. Go sricault, 3 yrs. 

Ti taINED BY MR. Pad.MER. 
Whitefoot, 4 yrs. Da ngerous celt,-3 yrs. La Grippe, 3 yrs. 
Abraham Cowley, 4 yrs. W hiteface, 3 yrs. La Nonne Sanglante, 3 ars. 
Branche d’Or, 4 yrs. Re :gina, 3 yrs. b. f. by Royal Oak, 3.¥rs. 
‘TRAINED BY HARDY, TRAPNER-TO M. PASQUEL. 








=.30, the swe miles being done in 4:58, and the three miles in 7:324. 


MONDAY, May 4, 1840—Post Stake for horses that have never won a purse over $100 
Threasudsouibers at. $300 each; $400 forfeit. Two mile heats, under fee enéilie. 








m * Time, 5:31—5:34. 
‘TUESDAY, May 5—Post Stake for horses that have never trotted for money. Four 
Subs..at $300 each, $100 ft. - Two mile heats, in harness. , 





Geo. Spiger’s ch. g. Sir: William... ....2..00.cccececcee-ees bdicnannnn mae coseceecee 1 1 
Join Horter’s ch. g.. Master Diamond. ..........-.00--0-- putncedikiniaaliedil socenase “3 8 
Wm. King’s ro. g. Bob Walton............ tiara inpatient o oscacennsiienasis --- dist. 
Jas. M--Hamill’s nomination. .................---0- po ttncncasconhie a, pdf. 


: Time, 5:52—5-48. 
WEDNESBAY, May 6—Purse $200, for all trotting horses. Two mile heats, under the 


saddle. 
James My Bamil)’s bl. g. Edwin Forrest..... a a nestle einen — ae 
D. Bryans Gh. Gi, ROU Gi innacccnkmehimdinintenencsseconncensmananna ceccee =8 8 
First heat. : Second heat. 
Time of.First mile...,..-.-.. 2:28] Time of First mile_.......... 2:29 


< 6 Socond mile......0--- 37 “« Second mile...... 7 2:37 


Time of First heat.....,..... 5:05 Time of Second heat......... 


SAME RAY—Purse $100, for horses'that have not won a purse over that amount..Two 
mile heats, in harness. 


Geo Spicer’s ch. g..Sir Willigm PO ORR Re meee ee ee Re ORES OOO Eee eewee eee oe etwee S = | 1 
Tt Sk AN a me, Bee: S 


Time, 5:50—5:42—5:47.  ° 





araees. 
James M. Mauill’s,b, g..Dutchmap.....ccceccccncceccncaccccececececceccee Walked ever. 


OF ne he @ Fe & 


but his misfortunes did not en 

crossed some fields, but had 1 
about eighteen feet deep, and 
whining at the top of the hole 
noble creature for his life, as 

sons to the mine, who, on look . 
bleeding and mangled. They © proeureti 2-rope with which they got him out ; 
he lay some:time in a dangerous’: state ; ibet-ie new in a’ fair way of recovery. 


Tramp, 4 yrs. L; dia, 3 yrs. Silhouette, 3 yrs. 
Coalition, 4 yrs. N lson, 3 yrs. Four two-year olds. 
Courtieul, 4 yrs. L: icifer, 3 yrs. 

Albatross, 3 yrs. F: wcardan, 3 yrs. 


Mr. Mizen’s filly, by Cad] and, trained by owner. Messrs. Fould and San- 


terre’s horses daily expected. 
DERBY BRDTING. 
4 to 1 agst Quoniam. 12 to’ l agst Romeo. 
7 to 1 —— Jenny ‘15 to 1 ——‘Voltaire. 
8 to 1 —— Oriel. 15 toi 1 ——*Giges. 
12 to 1 —— Borodino. 10°'to 1 —— M. Fasquel’s let. 
12 to 1 —— Whitefoot. 10 to! 1. ——-Santerre’s lot. 





‘London Sunday: Times. 


Sands, ef Wirksworth, -was-stopped:a few nights 
is on, when on his way between Wirksworth and 
doubt have been robbed, and perhaps murdered, 
im a large and faithful dog, and the moment the 
Sands, the dog was atone ef their throats, and 
w to the ground, and there‘ieaving him, mstantly 
sailawt, when -he made -off as-cpeedily as poseible ; 
d here, for thinking to get home a little sooner, he 
\ot preceeded far when he fell into an old mine, 
there he‘lay till morning, with his faithfal deg 
; and Mr. S.-was a oe omeniemaaniie 
the deg's -hewling and crying brought several per- 
ty he yrsen eww Mr. “8. lyjng on his back, 


Fioetrry or 4 Doe.—Mr. 
ago by two ruffians with mas! 
Matlock-Bath, and would no 
but fortunately he had with h 
cowardly wretches seized Mr. 
succeeded in bringing the fello 
freed Mr. S. from his other as 


| 








Arrnoacurwo Ereou Races.—¥o the” Betas wound the 


lS 


: , of 
been productive of considerable as upwards of sixt Derby 
gularly in the market, and upwards of thitty have found capperters wt 0 ton; 
some at much less; while the preposterous long odds, so mu hs in last 
year, particularly as regards Scott’s horses, have not boon seted er ie the 


market. Of the favorites, the Angelica colt, Con 
and Monops, have been the most extensively backed. As near as [ can get to 
the number of horses in training and entered for this race, | can call to 
brance seventy-nine ; of this number Scott alone has sixteen, and John Day half 
that number. As far as the public running of last year goes, Wardan’s am : 
. nee is 

decidedly the best ; yet from the copious odds offered against him, it is more than 

robable that John Day has something betterto depend upon amongst his lot.— 
The trials of the Angelica colt with Pettit’s other horses prove him to be a colt 
of superior merit, as well as a finely-shaped animal forthe Epsom course. Con- 
federate’s friends are amazingly fond ; they say he can beat Deception at even 
weights (7), and is fourteen pounds better than Fitzroy! Bokhara is strongly 
admired by the Epsom gentry ; he is one of the neatest goers in the stake, al if 
all is true that we hear about his beating Valentissimo at great disadvantages as 
regards weight, I can only say that Sir Gilbert’s chance is exceedingly strong. 
Of Lord Exeter's lot I by no means think meanly, forthe colts out of Velvet, 
Lucetta, and Marinella (now called Amurath), are very promising, and in very 
fine form. ‘The Newmarket Spring Meetings are sure to alter the position of 
many of the present favorites. For the Oaks, Crucifix deservedly stands by many 
points first favorite; Lalla Rookh and Black Bess, however, have many fanciers ; 
and in all probability this race will afford more interesting speculation this year 
than for many previous ones, as Currency, filly out of Rowton’s dam, Pocahon- 
tas, Teleta, and Diploma are very frequently talked about. The intervening 
day between the Derby and Oaks is very generally approved of, as it affords a 
filly a chance for both races, and also the betting men a little relaxation from 
their Derby labors. Old Sporting Magazine for April. 

An Exrraorprnary Jumprr.—Lieutenant Reynard, of the 2nd battalion of 
the Rifle brigade, now at Windsor, is one of the most out-and-out amateur 
jumpers on record. Notwithstanding he is a stout-built man, with lots of flesh 
and fat upon his loins, he will place eight chairs in a line, close to each other, 
and, without taking a run, and standing within a few inches of the emd chatr, 
make a spring, and clear the top of the whole of them, the distance being u 
wards of twelve feet. The fine deer belonging to the regiment has been taught 
to perform the same feat, and they frequently exhibit in the mess-room, in pri- 
vate, together. Asa “standing leap” for Lieutenant Reynard, who is the stout- 
est officer in the regiment, twelve feet is no joke. 

Tur Ticer-Getp.—Owing to the vast ravages the tigers have made within 
the last twenty years upon the native villagers, and their herds and flocks through- 
out the * jungle” districts of Bengal, a “‘ geld” or reward has been offered by 
the Government of the above presidency for every head of the animal in question 
that may be brought in to the collectors ofthe various ‘ zillahs”’ throughout the 
provinces. The amount allowed is 100 Sicca rupees (ten pounds sterling) for 
every tiger’s, panther’s, and leopard’s head, and five rupees (ten shillings) for that 
of a hyena. ‘There are a class of native shooters called “ Shikarries,” who con- 
fine their pursuits to the destruction of these predatory animals. The methed 
they adopt when they are in quest of a wild beast of the above description is, to 
seat themselves near some spot where the traces of a tiger or otherwise has been 
noticed. ‘They then watch the flight of the vultures and other carrion birds, which 
are invariably in the habit of winging their way to those parts of the woods where 
the remains of the chase, relinquished by the beasts, are abandoned, which is al- 
most always contiguous to the retreat of the latter. Armed with matchlocks, 
they ascend a tree in the immediate vicinity, overhanging, if possible, the track 
or path which the “ fere” are in the habit of using when they commence their 
nocturnal excursions. ‘This practice is followed up during the moonlight nights, 
and they seldom fail to destroy one or two of the above marauders when engaged 
on this enterprise. In some parts, where it is difficult to penetrate the jungles, 
the sportsmen conceal themselves, near some tank in the neighborhood, where 
tigers and other wild beasts are known to repair, during the silent hours of night 
to slake their thirst. They, in these instances, form sma(l pits, in which they 
squat, so arranged that whatever animal there passes must descend to the water 
between the moon and themselves, by which means they can clearly distinguish 
the object that intervenes. In one year a collection of one zillah alone (Midria- 
pore) received into his “cutcherry” no less than forty-seven tigers, twenty- 
eight leopards, and fifty-seven hyenas’ heads. 


» Bokhara, Ottoman, 


Fox Hunt sy Sreaw.—As the Derby engine belonging to the Birmingham 
and Derby Railway Company was proceeding with the train to the latter place, 
a fox was discovered running along the line in the front of the engine. After 
keeping the lead for upwards of a mile, Reynard began to get tired, and several 
times crossed the line, and was shortly after run over and completely cut in two, 
On the return of the train the separated parts were picked up, when it proved to 
he a bitch with two cubs inher. The head and brush were affixed to the engine 
as trophies. 


Deer Hunt Exrraorpinary.—Windsor, Tyesday.—This morning, shortly 
after eleven o'clock, a drill party of the second battalion of the rifle brigade, un- 
der the command of Captain Clegg, were exercised in the Long-walk. They 
were accompanied by the fine deer which has long been attaohed to the brigade, 
and which was grazing during the time the party were being drilled. Maynard, 
the supermtendent of her Majesty’s favorite dogs, was proceeding towards Wind- 
sor, accompanied by her Majesty’s celebrated Scotch deer-dog, a breed partaking 
largely of the bloodhound, mixed with the greyhound. The hound immediately 
started off after the deer, which it pursued at a tremendous pace through the 
great gate into Park-street, along the High-street, and down Peascod-street, at 
the corner of which it knocked down a poor man with considerable violence, 
causing a concussion of the brain, by his head coming in contact with the curb- 
stone. He was immedia‘ely attended by Dr. Stanford and Mr. Soley, surgeons, 
and, after the lapse of a short period, his senses returned, and he was conveyed 
home. ‘The deer, pursued by the dog, euntinued its course through Peascod- 
street, towards Clewer, where it was caught in a ditch, the hound severely lace- 
rating its ears and near fore leg, and from which it was with difficulty rescued 
with its life. ‘The deer, by the orders of the Colonel, was conveyed to the hos- 
pital of the barracks, where it was “bled and physicked,” and it is now pro- 
nounced to be out of danger. 


While the hereditary Prince of Saxe was out with the Pytchley houndg last 
week, his path being more than once unceremoniously crossed by those “rude 
sons of the soil” who are in the habit of joining in the noble sport of the chase, 
his highness at length began to exhibit on his imperial and imperious front rather 
more of the “ Reyal” than the “Serene,” and at length vented his feelings on 
the subject to his hest and companion, Lord Cardigan. ‘ O your highness must 
not feel vexed at such little interruptions,” replied his lordship, “ it is the very 
spirit of the spert—and so we look upon it.” “True,” rejoined the heir of Saxe 
Gotha, “I can understand all that ; but it is not of the thing but the persons 
| that I complain. In Germany a peasant would as soon think of sitting above 
a prince at a feast as of riding before him in a hunt.” ‘That I can easily con- 
ceive,” remarked the Conservative nobleman, “but we in England make it our 
pride, when once in the field, to look on all assembled as brother sportsaren, and 
to allow of ne precedence but such as oar own skill and our horses’ swiftness 
can gain for us.” 

The Earl being an experienced cavalry officer, might have gone on to ask his 
illustrious guest, whether in Germany the same heraldic strictness as to priority 
of station was kept up in acharge in war as in a chase in peace; but being a 
gentleman as well as a nobleman, he did not do so. Argus, April 5. 


East Inpiaw Burrato Hunr.—(From a correspondent. )—Mr. Reid an indi 
a, residing at Darrogye, a small village situated in the midst of the J 
Metals, was, a short time since, waited upon by two poor ‘‘ ryots,” acquainting 
him that at a place called Mutchrunka, about two miles off, five wild buffaloes 
had taken up their station, and that having already killed two of the villagers, 
they had become a terror to the peasantry around. Mr. Reid, who was fifty 
miles from the nearest European station (Balasore), sent a messenger to Maj 
C., an officer ef engineers, who, in company with two friends, was ccunpled in 
superintending the construction of a bridge, on the high road to Juggernauth.— 
The Major was encamped about four miles off, attended by a retinue of servants, 
and provided with two very fine sporting elephants. On receiving Mr. Reid’s 
message, the parties came down on their huge beasts, equipped with two brace 
of rifles, and being directed by a guide to the place, they came in full view of the 
five kine, which were standing under the shade of a mango tree in the middle of the 
plain. On the approach of the elephants they appeared disturbed, and one of the 
herd, a large male beast, separated himself from the rest, effected a desperate 
charge upon the Major's elephant, but was dropped by a ball, after wheeling 








round, to charge the other elephant. The remaining four beasts made off into 
a castor plantation, whither they were pursued, whilst an unfortunate “ ryot,” 
who was empleyed in cutting indigo near at hand, was attacked by one of the 
infuriated beasts, and killed on the spot. On quitting the latter plantation, they 
forded the Subonreeka river, which is dangerous, on account of the great num- 
ber of quicksands located in its bed, inte one of which the Major’s elephant un- 
luckily foundered, notwithstanding the sagacious beast had sounded the bettom 
with his “prebescis.” After much time and difficulty the gigantic animal con- 
trived to extricate himself from his embarrassment, and on ascending the bank 
brought to view *the four buffaloes, which had taken refuge in a dwarf “sal” 
jungle. This pesition they obstinately persisted in os and it was not 
until they had repeated some very formidable charges u elephants, that 
the parties suecee@ed in slaughtering two of the lot ; the remaining two must 
have sustained several severe wren but, owing to the night setting in, the 


Major wes -obliged 2# discontinue the chase. ae. 
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‘Visit to io Sulton 1 

[To the Editor of “ Bell’s Life in London”) 
s EE ghey 3 at my disposal, I fancied a trip to this . would be 
as conducive to my he any ge _ ; Sod teed 
right 1 j a ° y . bracing 
—- Se ternan on et ‘and have been delighted with the appear- 


noble animal horse in every stage of life, from the suck- 
oe ‘ol any, wee mare and poe pb stg That magnificent and well- 


amed mare only winner of both the Oaks and St. 
1 fe Guan of SE ne pa and has this day dropped a re- 


Leger Stakes since their commenc “Ghe is at Mr. Howe’s paddocks, where that 


— a by Touchstomt (sire of the Irish wonder, Harkaway) stands. 


She is to be put to him or Live (a very beautiful animal), but it is not yet 


is strange the blood of Octavian (a winner of the St. 
| in caer teagan so long nearly neglected that it has become scarce. 
eger), shou 


i Crucifix, whose dam was by Octavian, a 
ate ee ne eet cones an Octavian mare. 


in Harkaway, whose sire is 


er rehash T pomaned gg pleasure in adding, for the honor of the spi- 


tlemen of the sister kingdom, that one or 
rit and judgment of the Ped tobi from Ireland. The auri sacra fames sends 


two good mares f irieaee wae powerful horses out of the country; and a large 


sone eoon es for this horse by an American gentleman, he will most 
0 a made 


pr sabi J dorm of horseflesh, as well as most excellent trainer and jockey, 


her day that he reminded him greatly of his sire, 
erp or Smt “ was » Minor only “ there was more of him.” He 
is a much larger horse. He belongs to Parson Persse, Esq., one of the best 
is atiemnet riders of the present day, whose gallant bearing on the plains of Mayo 
onl elsewhiere has been frequently recorded in the pages of “ Bell's Life,” and 
whose biography will one day I suppose “ fill a niche” in the “ Hibernian Gen- 
tlemen Jocks” of that most sporting and widely circulated paper. Before I 
return to town I intend going to see Emilius and his celebrated son Ple- 
nipotentiaey, both being at easy distances from this; and will now con- 
clude by saying that I feel proud of my country, which as yet can alone 
produce such horses as those by which I am here on every side suirounded. 

Newmarket, March 24, 1840. Witlee. 





Fly Fishing. 

To the Editor of “ Bell's Life mm London,”—Sir: I am so well convinced 
that all your readers who the proud distinction of being “ Brothers of 
the Angle” will be gratified to read the facts I have to offer, that I will make no 
apology for thus intruding upon your space. A few days since, Mr. Melville 
(late of Drury-lane Theatre), politely offered me the treat of seeing an after- 
noon’s sport which he had had upon a waste stream, a few miles from London. 
Upon repairing tc_«is chambers, lo! I found a picture that would have made 
the mouth of the first epicure water—adish of troxt of the first weight and cha- 
racter, resplendent in color, elegant in shape, and in every way worthy of the 
waters from which they received their being. Next to the treat of seeing a 
day’s sport, is knowing where it was captured : but what surpasses both, is the 
opportunity of witnessing the able management of the rod—the poetry of ang- 
ing evidenced in the casting of a well measured line. A time was named ; and 
one afternoon last week Mr. Melville “‘chaperoned” me to the waters; and I 
must confess, never did the vanity I had till then possessed receive such a flog- 
ging. Not afish couldI raise or touch! But wherever Melville cast his fly, as 
if by magic, the fish rose and hooked themselves. ‘There now,” said he, 
“there are a leash of trout going down stream, take my rod and take them.” 
Before their noses, and over their backs, I threw and threw the fly, and, Xerxes 
like, but to whip the waters. Angered, I returned to my preceptor, exclaiming 
in no measured terms, “ Hang the fish, I should like a brace of them.” ‘ You 
shall have them,” observed my good-natured friend ; and, following the stream, 
requested to know which I should prefer? ‘The largest, of course” replied I. 
In an instant it was hooked, and I was permitted the pleasure of landing it. 
“Now,” added Melville, “leave the other brace alone fora bit, and I'll take the 
other.” Five minutes had not elapsed, and the second fish was in the basket. 
Now, all this was done without any attempt at effect, or shadow of bravado. I 
learned much from that day’s Ts and, not among the least was the fact, 
that I, like a good many more who fancy themselves fly-fishers, know nought 
about it. I have almost induced Mr. Melville to give lessons in his subtle craft ; 
and, from the knowledge most of your readers may have of him as a pleasant 
and straight-forward fellow, I am disposed to believe they will hail the fact of 
his becoming a tutor in fly-fishing as a “consummation most devoutly to be 
sought for.” A 'Tyro (now). 

[This is not the first time we have had the pleasure of hearing of Mr. Mel- 
yille’s excellent qualities as a “ fly-fisher,” and we should be happy to have the 
opportunity of announcing that the proverbial patience of an angler would 
permit him to give lessons in the “ gentle art,” as we are sure there are hun- 
dreds who would be happy to avail themselves of his experienced introduction. 


—EpirTor.] 


Mircs over Swarrnam Courss.—A match against time came off ~ i> 
nesday last upon that splendid piece of turf, Swaffham race a L r. je 
Land’s chesnut mare, Lady Jane, was backed to do twenty miles in the hour for 
100 cuineas ; and although five to four was the current betting, against the per- 
formance, the mare accomplished the task with the greatest ease, having one mi- 
nute and a half to spare, and trotted in the last few yards. A number of per- 
sons attended to witness the feat. | 

Tue Srezpts-cuace Horse Jerry.—The winner of the Great “aoa 
Steeple-ehace this year, and now the property of Mr. Elmore, was ae y 
Mr. Marshall, of Elsham, near Brigg, Lincolnshire, of the breeder, a ~ ation 0 
his ; and after having taught him his business as a hunter, and run ra tv ice 
each time winning at Caistor and Lincoln, he was purchased at pte 
Mr. Joseph Anderson, of Piccadilly, and by him sold to the Ear of Pein ar 
who at that time resided in Paris; he took Jerry there, but not liking cond ne 
was te-purchased by Mr. Jos. Anderson, and next sold to the Earl of 1 — i a | 
with the condition, that should his lordship part with him, Mr. A. oe 7 | 
the first offer. .A change in his Lordship s hunting arr ars So pave I oo 
onee more an opportunity of possessing Jerry, and of which he quickly — | 
himself when he engaged him in steeple-chacing, and after having won for im 
the Great Leamington steeple-chace of 1837, beating the best tield of horses 
that has ever appeared together, he sold him to Lord Vernon, who after hunting 
him but one season, sent hira with his stud to Tattersall’s, where he was bought 
by Lord Suffield at 400 gs., and in his lordship’s extensive transactions with Mr. 
Elmore, Jerry became the property of Mr. E. Jerry was got by Catterick, out 
of a sister to Jemmy, by Bellerophon, &c. 

Tue Marquis or Warerrorn’s Columbine.—This mare, which ran an ex- 
cellent third at Leamington, was bred in the vale of Aylesbury, and formerly 





' 


Lottery in a two mile race over the flat at Jackson’s, her name at the time being 
Bessy ; she was ridden by a brother of the owner, and Lottery by Mr. Elmore, 
Jun. After a dead heat, the mare won by two or three lengths. On the death 
of Mr. Walker she was sent to Tattersall’s, and disposed of for 130 guineas to 
Captain Maynard, of the blues, who hunted her for two seasons, and then sold 
her for 250 guineas to her present owner, the Marquis of W aterford. She 
is about 16 hands high, rather thick in the shoulders, with not particularly good 
loins, but very fine hind legs ; is a good leaper, but a hard puller, having rather 
adead mouth. She is now about ten years old, and well up to thirteen stone 
with hounds. 
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Gaaw P OC TAKES For One Hunprep Soverzicns.— 
On Thursday week, at scott sortegen epee oye the above stake at 
twenty-one. yards distance, one trap, eleven birds each, the two best shots to re- 
ay £35 each, the next £20, and the third £10. The following is the state of 


the shooting :— — - 
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Killed. Killed. Missed. 
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The Marquis of Exeter 
t two mares, Velveteen and Galata (an Oaks » 





Mr. Si videdince DO ecco @ Mr. Henerey ........ 6 .... 4 
Mr. Anderson .....-. 3 .... 5 se once 
Mr. Williams .......10 .... 1 Mr. Turner ........- Re 
Mr. Winkle ..:..... 8 .... 3 Mr. Debenham ...... Wr as. )'t 
Mr. Bangham ....... 6 .... 5 Mr. Barker.......... gly 
Mr. Weeks ......... 3 .... 4 Mr. Peachey _..._..- stn 
| Mr. Brading -....:5. 3 -... 4 Mr. Thomas. .......- ae 
We ebectcrre 8 cove | aa te cges e 
Mr. Roberts ....... ae cee Mr. Snow. .......... a we 
nd | Mr. Richards........ 5 .... 4 





Messrs. Williams and Debenham received £35 each, Mr. Singer, £20, and 
Messrs. Snow and Winkle tied. They shot at three birds each for the £10 : 
Mr. Snow won by a bird. The birds were the best blue rocks, provided by 
Clayards, of Crown-street. 


Mountjoy is matched on Monday, April 13, to run a mile, walk a mile for- 
wards, walk a mile backwards, wheel a barrow a mile, hop 100 yards, pick up 
fifty eggs one yard apart, with his mouth, leap twenty hurdles three feet high, 
in one hour, for £5 a side, at St. Alban’s. On the same day Mr. Hiskett will 
pick up thirty potatoes one yard apart, with his mouth, against C. George’s fifty 
stones with his hands, for £1 aside ; Hiskett gives the first ten stones up. 








Stewart's Stable Economy. 


STABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 
IN RELATION TO 


Stabling, Greoming, Feeding, Watering, Werking and Training. 
BY JOHN STEWART, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Professor of Veterinary Medicine in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
and Author of *‘ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,” etc. 





This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given entire 
in the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from tho 


Second London edition. a 
STABLE OPERATIONS. 


I. Stablemen.—II. Grooming.—III. Operations of Decoration.—IV. Manage- 
ment of the Feet.—V. Operations on the Stable. 


To many people the stable operations may appear to be few and simple, re- 
quiring little dexterity and no experience. A great many horses do not demand 
much care; their work is easy, and their personal appearance is not a matter of 
much consequence. They are horses of small price, and they are attended by 
men whose services would not be accepted where the value, and work, and ap- 
pearance of the horse demand more skilful management. In hunting and in 
racing studs, the stable operations are more numerous, and performed in a diffe- 
rent manner. There, nobody can i a horse but a groom ; one who has learned 
his business as a man learns a trade. 

It is impossible to have the stable operations performed well, or even decent- 
ly, without good teols, and good hands to use them. ‘There should be no want 
of the necessary implements. A bad groom may do without many of them, be- 
cause he does not know their use; but a good groom requires brushes, combs, 
sponges, towels, skins, rubbers, scissors, bandages, cloths, pails, forks, brooms, 
and some other little articles, all which he should have, if the horse is to receive 
all the care and decoration a grdom can bestow. 

The stable operations are learned by imitation and by practice. But there is 
no one to teach, and no one desirous of learning them in a systematic manner. 
A boy, intending to become a groom, goes into the stable of a person not very 
particular about his horses, or he goes sometimes under a senior. At first the 
boy can do almost nothing. After a while he is able to do some things, perhaps, 
tolerably well. He can go about a horse, and manage some of the stable opera- 
tions better than he could at the beginning. Ina few years he may be an excel- 
lent groom. But, is it not singular! he has never in all that time made any 
effort to learn his business. He has had work to do, and it was done, not be- 
cause he desired to learn how, but because it could not be left undone. The 
horse was to clean, and when cleaned, the boy was thankful that his work was 
finished, and he never did it when he could avoid it. If he had been anxious to 
learn his business quickly and well, he ought to have done a great deal more. 
Instead of contriving expedients to escape work, he ought to have done the work 
ten times for once. He never brushed a horse win he did not need brushing, 
nor made a bed twice when once would serve. 

If the boy has any desire to learn, or if any desire can be excited, let him see 
the stable and stable-work of a gocd groom. Show him the horse’s skin, how 
beautiful and pure it is; the stable, how clean and orderly ; and the bed how 
neatly and comfortably it is made. Let himsee the man at work, and make ham 
understand that his dexterity was acquired by practice. For the operations, after 
seeing them once or twice performed, practice is every thing. wo dressings 
every day may be all the horse requires, but four will dohim no harm. The bed 
may be made twenty times a-day ; and every thing which practice teaches should 
be done often, if it is ever to be done well. In the ordinary course of things the 
boy may become an expert groom in four or five years. By systematic and per- 
severing efforts, he may be as expert in six or eight months. There are many 
businesses, and a groom’s is one of them, in which it is difficult to get skilful 
workmen. There are loiterers of all kinds in the world ; and every large town 
furnishes thousands of men who have arrived at old age in the pursuit and prac- 
tice of a business which they never made a serious effort to learn. There are 
few who have studied to learn or to improve. Every thing is left to chance : and 











if much were not acquired by chance,a good workman, among working men, 

would be a wonder. Even among profeasional men, there is more anxicty to 

appear skilful than diligence to be so. 
STABLEMEN. 

There are several kinds of stable servants. There are coachmen. grooms, 
hunting-grooms, training-grooms, head-grooms, head-lads, boys, strappers, ost- 
lers, carters, and many more of similar note. Taken altogether, they form a 
class which cannot be easily descrived. Some of them are very decent men, 
filling their station with respectability ; and often at the close of a long and use- 


' ful servitude, receiving the approbation and reward which their comduct de- 


serves. Some are humane to their horses, dutiful, careful, and vigilant ; many 


| know their business well, and are able to teach it so admirably, that I have often 


thought it a pity there should be no school where these men might practically 


. aad ter ee ee > ‘instruct others. 
belonged to a gentleman named Walker, of Piccadilly, who backed her against | 


Marcu acainst Trwe.—A match against time came off on Monday, the 30th | 


ult., for a bet of 20 sovereigns a side. Mr. Carse performed the distance of 42 
miles, from the Register Office in Edinburgh to the Cross of Glasgow, upon one 
horse, in three hours and thirty-five minutes, being twenty-five minutes within 
four hours, the time specified in the articles of the wager. Neither horse nor 
rider appezred to be much distressed at the end of the journey, which, consider- 
ing the game “ tit” is only fourteen hands high, and scarcely prepared for the 
searching exploit, is well worthy of recording as a deed of “no small emprize.” 
Mr. Fulton, Netulehirst, offered to complete the distance ridden over, upon two 
horses, within two hours and three-quarters ; but no match has been made. 


In the match in which Burke, of trotting celebrity, backed a horse of Mr. 
Ocklestone’s to trot seventeen miles within the hour, for which £30 was depo- 
sited, is off, the party backing time not appearing to make good the second de po- 

. » . So 
sit of £70 on Tuesday night last. 


Low’s ILLustrations or THE Breeps or Domestic ANIMALS IN THE Bari-| 


Tish Istanps.—[{Longman and Co.}—The second part of this most valuable | 


work has made its appearance with the monthly publications, and well sustains 
the high promise of excellence by which the first part was characterized; not. 
only m respect of the beautiful executions of the illustrations, which are true to 
nature, but with reference to the history of the classes of animals which it em- 
braces, and in which the author has evinced the great extent and practical 
result of his researches. This part is confined solely to “sheep,” of which the 
history is at once accurate and interesting. There are chapters on particular 
breeds, commencing with “breeds of the Zetland and Orkney Islands,” next 
“the breed of the higher Welsh mountains,” thirdly, ‘“ the soft-wooled sheep of 
Wales,” and lastly, “*the breed of the Wicklow mountains.” The colored 
plates accompanying each are admirable specimens of art, and by the breeders 
of stock must be ly appreciated. As we observed on a former occasion, 
this is truly a national work, and ought to be, as we are happy to hear it is, pa- 
tron sed by some of the most influential breeders of domestic animals in the 
kingdom. Bell’s Life, April 5. 
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In our books it has been too long and too much the custom to speak of stable- 
inen as if they were al! alike ; asif they were all ignorant, and something worse 
than ignorant. Their very employment has been treated with contempt by men 
from whom something better might be expected. There is surely nothing de- 
grading in tending the horse whether well or sick. To throw odium on the em- 
ployment, is to deprive the horse of many men whose services might make his 
life more tolerable; and to degrade all, because a few deserve degradation, is 
work fit only for a fool. Society, composed as it is of so much pride and folly, 
and ignorance, will continue to do this, and to associate the duty with the men 
who perform it. But in the solitude of his study a writer ought to be more pre- 
cise. His wisdom is not of much worth if he mingle it with the dogmas of 
those to whom the distinctions of pride and pomp are more than the distinctions 
of truth. 

It depends upon the man himself. There is no reason why he should not be 
respectable and respected. He fills a useful place in society. There are many 
in it shrewd and intelligent above their station. 

But then there is much to be said on the other side. The great fault of sta- 
blemen in general is want of skill. Only a few have all the qualifications their 
work demands. Some are inexperienced, perfectly unacquainted with their 
duties; some are stupid, awkward, inexpert, incapable of learning any thing; 
some are lazy, dirty, shuffling ragamuffins, useless.as weeds, and more pernicious ; 
some are abominably ill-tempered, cruel, and even ferocious, frequently laming 
the horses, overdriving, or abusing them in a variety of ways; some are disho- 
nest, pilfering and selling the provender ; some are tipplers ; a great many are 
altogether given over to drunkenness; some are so mightily puffed up with a 
notion of their own wisdom and abilities, that there is no bearing with them. 
These are always intractable. Directions are of no use to them. ; They will 
do things their own way, without even attempting any other. They know 
every thing, and every body’s business but their own. Others are so desperately 
vain of their sweet persons, that for every hour they spend upon the horses, they 
spend two in lettin “at see themselves, or in preparing to be seen. Some 
are careless, wasteful, indifferent to their master’s interests. Others are insinu- 
ating hypocrites, mere eye-servants ; never doing their duty, yet always busy ; 
never grumbling, but often ostentatiously exhibiting some trait of superfluous 
ob-‘ience, deference, or care. Some are slovenly, always in disorder. Many 
are inditferent to the welfare and comfort of the horses. ‘They may not be ill- 
tempered nor violent ; but they are negligent, and that often amounts to cruelty. 
They never sympathize with the suffering. ‘They will stand round a horse in 
the of death, and, if moved at all, it is to utter some foul jest, or to be- 
stow acurse ora kick. These fellows are rarely to be trusted as stablemen, and 
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wants, and never doing any good but what the law compels. A 
man should love horses ; while they are ill he should not on a -aclagaaes 
Some stablemen have the <n Ne They are never right but when the 
are talking with somebody. they are iping the work is standing I 
general these are sad boasters, and tale-bearers. ‘They must have somethi, - 
prate about, and if there is nothing to be said about the master or his lady J “ 
any secret to be carried from the stables or the house, new stories must % laid 
upon an old foundation, and, with fiction, and truth, and says-he and says-I. g,." 
sort of a story 2s trumped up to afford the talking gentleman a little metrimen: 
or consolation. In most stables this vice is of no consequence ; but such a a 
is not to be trusted in a racing stud. These great talkers are mos:ly always omg 
liars. ~ 
Tae Gentieman’s CoacuMan is not the same being in the city that he 
pears in the country. Jn the crowded streets of large towns he should haye no- 
thing to learn. Skill in driving is his most essential qualification. Sobriet 
stands next, and after that, experience in the stable management of his “aod 
He should be careful at all times; cool when accidents happen ; kind to },. 
horses ; active, robust, good-looking; of a mature age; not disposed to sje, 
on the box, nor too fond of com He should be punctual to a moment - al. 
ways ready, indeed, an hour before he is wanted. He should have a religions 
regard to cleanliness. It should be his pride to excel others, and to have every 
thing in the most exact order. Nothing looks worse than a slovenly, ill-appoint- 
ed coachman. He should have none of the indecent slang so common amon, 
worthless stablemen. ' 
It is not easy to procure a man with all these qualifications ; and it very often 
happens that a man who has most of them, or possibly the whole of them, ayq 
some others to boot, has some fault which greatly counterbalances, or neutralize, 
his good properties. A good servant is very apt to take it into his head that 
there is nobody like him. He begins to give himself airs, as if he were an indie. 
pensable personage, whose loss could not be supplied. He will sometimes 
forget himself so far as to do thingswhich he knows would procure the discharge 
of any other servant. ‘The longer a man of this kind is suffered the worse jy 
grows. He encroaches here and there till he has privileges sufficient to excite 
rebellion in all the rest of the household. At last he becomes quite a fool, anc 
there is no longer any managing of him, and he has to be sent about his bys)- 
ness. A man who ventures to do wrong, or to forget his duty, merely because 
he knows that he is highly esteemed,. must have little foresight. It is the very 
way to forfeit all he has gained, and estimation of this kind once lost, is al. 
ways lost. It is a greater evil to lose a good name, than never to obtain it. 


In the country coachman skilfal driving is not of the first importance. Ho 

need not, like his brother cf the town, serve an apprenticeship for it. He may 
go from the stable or the plough, anda few lessons on a quiet road, with a pair 
of steady horses, will soon give him: all the proficiency he requires. The more 
of the other qualities he possesses the better. The principal fault of a country 
coachman is slovenliness. He: sits on the box as if he were driving a cart, his 
hands resting on his knees, ee ee like the paddles of a steam-boat, 
his body bent nearly double; his-head hanging low, or his eyes following every 
thing but the horses; the reins slack, whip pointing to the ground, its handle 
spliced, and thong curtailed. Then the horses are something like the man, their 
coats are long, rough, dim, and their action sluggish. The harness and the car- 
riage are not much better, looking rusty, tarnished, sun-burned. The stable is 
always in disorder, presenting an assemblage of things useless and useful, frag- 
ments of this and that, nothing where it should be, and nothing complete, the 
whole very much resembling that compilation entitled ‘“‘ The Field-Book.” 
Slovenly servants always have-very particular masters. There is almost no 
euring = them. Habits of order and despateh must commence in boyhood :or 
not at all. 
The work of a coachman usually consists in taking care of the horses, har- 
ness, and carriage, and in driving. Sometimes he has also a saddle or gig harse 
to look after. Where three or more horses are necessary to do the work, he must 
have a boy or man under him. 


Tur Groom.—A good groom should have been among horses from his boy- 
hood. He should have learned his-business under a senior. He should have afl 
the regularity, sobriety, activity, and cleanliness of the thorough-bred coachman. 
In general he is not such a solid character. He is somewhat flippant, talkative, 
fond of company, and much dispesed to make medicinal experiments upon the 
horses. 

Grooms are of two or three kinds: The word groom, though often applied to 
any man who looks after a horse, is-most usually confined to a man who hasbeen 
trained to groom and manage. horses in the best style. Hence it does nut be- 
long to those who work in livery orcoaching-stables. In a gentleman’s stud the 
groom looks after the saddle-horses, employed on the road, or in the field. Where 
one is kept for the road and another for the field horses, the former is usually the 
groom, the latter the hunting-groom. These who superintend the management 
of race-horses are termed tramers.or training grooms. 

The work of a groom is very variable. In some places he has the charge of 
only two horses, one for himself and one for his master, whom he accompanies 
on his rides. In others he has two horses and a gig ; in some he has three horses, 
or two and a breeding mare with her foal: Two are considered full work, but 
three can be managed very well, two being out every day. 


Unrrarngkp Grooms, are those who diet, dress, and exercise the horses em- 
ployed at ordinary work. They cannot put horses into hunting condition, nor 
do they know how to maintain them in that condition. The thorough-bred groom 
is, or ought to be, able todo both. But it is not every body who requires, or 
who can afford to keep, athorough-bred groom. His wages are high, and he can 
always find employment from those who need his services. People who kcep 
only two or three inferior horses, or perhaps only one, for pleasure or business, 
content themselves with an indifferent groom, one, it may be, who is partly em- 
ployed about the warehouse, the garden, or the dwelling-house. The horse or 
horses cannot, of course, be so well tended. They may be very well cleaned, 
but such men cannot put the horses into hunting condition, nor maintain them 
in it, nor bestow all the care hunters require after a day of severe exertion. For 
the horses kept by merchants about town, who seldom ride more than ten or 
twelve miles a-day at a gentle pace, nothing of this kind is required, and a groom 
who would make a sorry figure in the hunting stable may serve them perfectly 
well. The man only requires some little dexterity in going about a horse, and a 
little experience of his habits in reference to food, drmk and work. These he 
may acquire without along apprenticeship He may obtain them in farm, livery, 
or posting stables. The thorough-bred groom can learn his business completely 
under an experienced senior, who may have the charge of racing, hunting, of 
carriage horses. 

In the racing-stables a boy is eppointed to each horse, and these. are superin- 
tended by the head-groom, or trainer, and his assistant, who is termed head-lad. 
Boys.—Under the direction and discipline of a good groom, boys of from fow- 
teen to seventeen are soon taught to perform the duties ofthe stable. But until 
they have been well trained, and they must be trained while flexible, they are 
good for very little. It is only in a stable where the discipline never relaxes 
that they can learn their business well, and acquire those orderly habits which in 
a manner distinguish the taught from the untaught. 

The boys employed about towns to look after a horse, or a horse and gig, ge 
nerally come from the country, where, as themselves express it, they have seen 
some service among the cart-horses. Some of these boys are guiet, attentive, 
able to do something, and to learn more without much instruction; but a great 
many of them are awkward, thoughtless, and mischievous, not to be depended 
upon. It is not that their work is difficult to learn or to perform, but there 1s 
no keeping them at it. ‘They are so fond of play, and so little accustomed to 
restraint, that one half of their work is always neglected, and the other half 1s 
never done in proper times. Every thing is to seek when it is wanted, and when 
found not fit for use. Some are much worse than others. Many can attend to 
nothing. ‘Their work is made subservient to their play. One will be sent to 
walk a heated horse till cool, and he must ride the beast as-if he were riding for 
a wager. Send him to exercise the horse, and he will gallop till he break its 
knees. Send him a message, and he will forget one half of it, and take at least 
an hour more than he should to deliver the other half. The master has more 0 
do for thé servant than the servant for the master. The boy may not, perhaps. 
be so much to blame as his parents. They have taught him nothing. He has 
sprung up like the wild weeds of the earth. If he has learned any thing, gov4 
or bad, it is the result of chance, not of foresight on, the part of his parents, 
whom he has searcely learzed even to obey. Instead of coming into the world 
with orderly and decent behavior, and a knowledge of what is due to those /it 
serves, he has to learn those things from the master. It is natural and right tha! 
he should be astern teacher. He has to deal with those who are litile improve’ 
by gentleness. He may be severe, and he must, if he would make a good ser 
vant and a useful member of society. Order in time and in place ought to be 
learned at home ; but, since it is not, that should le taught in the first place, @ 
forming a ground-work upon which any thing may. be laid. “A place for every 
thing, and every thing in its place,” is a golden mle. After that, kindness to ‘he 
horse should be insisted on. Boys are cruel. from want of reflection. Un! 
hardened by habit, remonstrance, if properly managed, awakens their gencrous 
feelings, or oxcites that kind of consideration which saves the defenceless {ro 
abuse. 
Livery and coaching stables about town, are often infested by idle boys wie 
want toride. They hang about the stables from morning to night, and contrive 
to be of some service to the men, and their reward is a horse to water or to & 
ercise. ‘These boys are always doing seme mischief, either in play or in abus¢. 
It is not for their own good to hang about stables in such a diso erly way, and 
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never as drivers. Indeed, they are unworthy of all trust. They are always 
heartless, selfish vagabonds, indifferent to every thing but their own animal 
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their attendance is certainly injurious, to. the horses. The work should ai! be 
done by the men who are paid fort. ast year one proprietor last, twa lars¢* 
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| * But where have they learnt so much about diseases and their remedies ? | 
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q uumber of times the horse is fed. Hunters are usually fed five times a-day du- 


[a ver is also apt to overwork an unseasoned or a hot horse, especially when 


s The duties of the groom considered in relation to time usually commence ab 
7 nalf-past five, or six inthe morning. Sometimes he must be in the stable much 





entirel and had a third injured by boys whom. the proper stablemen had em- | 
very common. 
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Srrappers.—lhe men look after horses at livery, and emplo 
ablie conveyances, are termed . They have nothing to do with the 


‘vorking of the horses. Their business is to dress, harness, water, and bed them. 


‘They also have to keep the harness in order. In some places they have to feed 
and exercise the horses ; in others, these duties are performed by a head-man 
and his assistant. A strapper should be expert, able, and orderly at his work. 

f He usually looks after ei ht horses, four of which are out every day. Some 

J .,ye more, but, with the harness, eight is about as many as he can be expected 

4 -) keep in good order, especially during the winter months, and this number he 

F nay manage in the best style which coaching requires. In livery stables the 

.orses need more grooming, and three saddle-horses may be sufficient work for 

one man. In some places, however, he has four or five, and occasionally more. 

The strappers employed at out-stages should be picked men, better paid, and 
etter qualified than those who work at head-quarters, under the eye of the mas- 
rorhis foreman. But the best are not to be much trusted. They should be 
sited often, at irregular intervals, without warning, and not at one time of the 


J 1,y more than another. The horse should be examined in reference to their con- 
: tion for work, the state of the skin, the heels and the feet. The harness, the | 
ay stable, every part of it, and every thing belonging to it, should pass under review | 
“4 every now and then. 

. Tue Heap Osrier, or Foreman.—On large establishments a head-man su- 
a rintends the strappers, and the general management of the horses. His work 
Ee varies according to the size of the stud, and to the time and attention which the 
* ner himself can bestow upon it. In some places the owner is in constant at- 


3 idance, and then the head-man is just the master’s assistant, having no fixed 
| regular task. But in general it 1s his business to feed the horses, or at least 
keep the provender, give it out as wanted, and see that it be properly distri- 

i ted. He has to keep the men at their duty, taking care that every thing be 

é ne in its own time, and examining the work when it isdone. He has to regu- 
te the work of the horses, dividing it in such a manner that each shall have as 
ch as he is fit for, and no more. In small establishments the foreman some- 
es has a stable of his own to look after, which may contain the strange, the 
or the sick horses. When these exceed two or three, he must 
' When properly qualified, the foreman ought to he, and 
illy is, empowered to hire and discharge the strappers. Sometimes he pays 
be - wages, but that belongs more properly to the clerk. : 





: e, the lame, 


an assistant. 


situation of this kind a man requires to have considerable experience.— | 
r among the strappers, and manage the horses with skill, he | 

inflexible, just, sober, vigilant, careful, well acquainted with the habits | 
rses, and the tricks of the men he has to superintend. He should be a 
ays enforcing a rigid adherence to established rules. A man | 
ik character has little chance of maintaining his authority among a 
: D] and though he have power to discharge them, he is 
= y awed or misled by the bold and the cunning. He should know his own 
iving no favors and receiving none. If he frequent the public-house, to 
th those who are under him, his power is lost. He should not be 


well up in years, and perhaps married, having his family upon the premi- 


et for a 
: LO maintain ora 
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\ man with these qualifications is worth a liberal wage. 
"" Sometimes the duties of this man involve more responsibility. Occasionally 
“te ses the provender, employs the necessary tradesmen, such as the sad- 
- jocing-smith, and veterinarian, and has to do with the sale and purchase of | 
Mg s. Very few men are fit-for these things. Provender is sometimes | 


‘ id below the market price, when the owner Is not at hand to purchase it ; 
ise, the foreman might have power to take it. Bat it is only upon 

is that this, or any thmmg like it, should be in his power. Kna- 
know little of his 
They lay the man 
The shoeing-smith and saddler 


to creep into such transactions, and the master can 

| he is not able to manage them better himself. 

: spicion whether he deserves it or not. 

; ‘ some deduction from their usual charges where there is a great 
a work to be done. What men are to serve him, and what deductions are 
e male, should be settled by the master himself. Their work is entered in 
ok, which is paid up at short intervals, The veterinarian should be, 
lly is, allowed a fixed salary per annum for medicine, opexations, and 

In the disposal of worn-out, and the purchase of new horses, the 


q nan and veterinarian may be both consulted, the one regarding work, and the | 
ig unsoundness ; but where the old go to, or the new come from, is | 
jusiness of the master only. 
| foreman, perhaps, with the assistance of the shoeing-smith, sometimes | 
a lics the place of the veterinarian. Jn this there is more folly than economy. 


work is to be well done, it must be performed by men who perfectly un- 

'y inen who have been bred to it. Many foremen pretend to have 

veterinary art. “They do not say that they know all about it, for in | 
; y would not have to take the place and pay of a stableman; yet 
4 y think they may render good service, and they say that much very plainly.— | 
s all nonsense and imposition. These pretenders seldom, almost never, know 
If they knew that, as they ought to know i, they would be 
If they are good grooms and | 
If equally | 


tC case they 


{ servants without knowing any thing else. 
is clear they ought to be veterinary surgeons. 
ul in both capacities, they ought to choose that business which will pay 


‘r doctors, il 


ve seen much—that is, about as much in all as a veterinarian in tolera- 
will see in a day, 
Ueivers.—These are men who work the horses. Some also have the stable 
inagement of them. The gentleman's coachman has already been spoken of. | 
others are post-boys, hackney-coachmen, cab, omnibus, noddy and stage | 
a vers, carters, plounghmen, and so forth. It is needless to speak of these in | 
, il. A glance at what has already been said of stablemen will indicate what 
ii the most essential qualifications, and what their most common vices, with the 
sequences of their vice. It is only necessary to observe farther, that in addi- 
A 1 to sobriety and skill in their employment, all those who work the horses 
id be humane. Every stableman should feel for a feeble horse, and spare 
; but in those who drive, kindness is of more importance. I have known 
ses purposely driven to death, or so overtasked, that debility, and other con- 
iences of severe labor, gave the driver an excuse for demanding exchange. 
ese things have been done, sometimes because the horse was too slow, too | 
st, or too feeble ; sometimes merely because he was too awkward to manage, | 
lid not please the eye of the driver. Such things could never happen in the | 
inds of a humane man. 
But, though the horses are sometimes purposely abused and destroyed by cruel | 
vers, they are much oftener injured by bad drivers. ‘They are often lamed by | 
Ks starting, and by stopping them too suddenly. They ought to have some warn- 
g¢ in both cases ; it always indicates bad driving when a horse is thrown upon | 
s knees at starting, or upon his haunches at stopping, or upon his side at turn- | 
| 
| 
| 


practice 


oe 





a ig. A fall is not always the consequence, but some part is sprained by the | 


violent effort which the horse is compelled to make in obeying the bit. A bad 


‘iving more than one. He often allows a free-working horse to do more than 
his share, 
; Drunkenness though dangerous in every situation, is to be avoided more in the 
BS river than in the stableman. A man habitually kind to his horse, may make 
etty free with the bottle, and yet do no harm. But in general this is not the 
se. Most frequently he loses all skill in driving, and is liable to all the acci- 
its arising from the want ofit. Very often he retains his senses sufficiently to 
S \anage the horses, and yet does them a great deal of mischief, though he may 
trun into a ditch, nor upset the vehicle. The racing madness falls upon him ; | 
e challenges all who travel in the same direction, and he must beat all; or, if | 
ere be no one with whom he can contend, he will run against time. Hence 
horses are lamed or overworked, or injured in various other ways. 
GROOMING. 
[n general the word grooming is cenfined to those operations which have 
canliness for their object. ‘To make the horse clean, and to keep him clean, 
(orm a part, and in many stables, the whole of grooming ; but the health of the 
orse is involved, and some care must be taken to preserve that. He comes to 
the stable, wet with rain, or heated by exertion, as well as soiled by the road 
id. While he is cleaned, he must also be cooled and dried. The operations 
vhich produce a clean skin, and those which tend to prevent the consequences 
of exertion and exposure, are so closely connected that they must be considered 
together. It is not my intention to describe any of them very minutely ; groom- 
ing 1s easily learned by imitation ; and oral are better than written instructions. 





earlier, and sometimes he need not be there before seven. It depends upon the 
time the stable is shut up at night, the work there is to do in the morning, and 
‘he hour at which the horse is wanted. When the horse is going out early and 
‘o fast work, the man should be in the stable an hour before the horse goes to 
‘ne road. Jn general he arrives about six o’clock, gives the horse a little water, 
sudthen his morning feed of corn. While the horse is eating his breakfast, the 
ian shakes up the litter, sweeps out the stable, and prepares to dress the horse, 
take him to exercise. In summer, the morning exercise is often given before 
breakfast, the horse getting water in the stable, or out of doors, and his corn 
‘pon returning. In winter, the horse is dressed in the morning, and exercised 
’ prepared for work in the forenoon. He is again dressed when he comes 1m ; 
at mid-day he is fed. ‘The remainder of the day is occupied in much the same 
way, the horse receiving more exercise and another ; his third feed 
at four, and his fourth, at eight. ‘The hours of feeding vary according to the 


and he performs the like service on the right side. 


| the horse ha 


| hair; the comb should be laid aside. 
and in general, if the cout be too long, it should be thinned by degrees, not at | 


‘two and three, but at ten or twelve thinnings. 
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tions, and when the home receives be will eet, it ought to be: given 

the hors ives as as eat, it to be gi 

at five times. hould be distributed at nearly equal intervals. When the 

groom is not employed in feeding, dressing, and exercising the horse, he has the 

stable to arrange several times 2 day, harness to clean, some of the horses to 

trim, and there are many minor duties which he must manage at his leisure.— 

The stable is usually shut up at night about eight o'clock, when the horse is 

eating his supper. 

Essinc BEFORE Work —To keep the skin in good order, the horse must 
be dressed once every day, besides the cleaning, which is made after work. This 
dressing is usually performed in the morning, or in the forenoon. It varies in 
character according to the state of the skin, and the value of the horse. The 
operation is performed by means of the brush, the currycomb, and the wisp, 
whieh is a kind of duster, made of straw, hay, matting, or horse-hair. 

The Brush, composed of bristles, and varying in size to suit the strength of 
the operator, remove all the dust and furfuraceous matter lodged at the roots of 
the hair, and adhering to its surface. Jt also polishes the hair, and when pro- 
perly applied, the friction probably exerts a beneficial influence upon the skin 
conducive to health, and tothe horse’s personal appearance. 

The Currycomb, is contposed of five or six iron combs, each having short 





4s 







small teeth ; these are fixed on an iron back, to which a handle is attached.— 


There is also one blade, sometimes two, without teeth, to prevent the combs 
from sinking too deep. The currycomb serves to raise and to separate the hairs 
that are matted together by perspiration and dust, and to remove the loose mud. 
Like’ the brush, it may also stimulate the skin, and have some effect upon the 
secretions of this organ; but, except among thick, torpid-skinned, long-haired, 
horses, it is too harsh for this purpose. Tn grooming thoroughbred, or fine- 
skinned horses, its principle use is to clean the dust from the brush, which is 
done by drawing the one smartly across the other. 

The Wisp, is a kind of duster. It removes the light dust and the loose hairs 
not taken away by the brush; it polishes the hair and makes the coat lie smooth 
and regular. ‘Che brush penetrates between the hairs and reaches the skin, but 
the wisp acts altogether on the surface, cleaning and polishing only those hairs 
and those portions of hairs, which are not covered by others. Applied with 
some force, the wisp beats away loose dust lodged about the roots. It is often 
employed to raise the temperature of the skin, and to dry the hair when the horse 
is cold and wet. Inmany stables the currycomb and the wisp form the principle 
or the only instraments of purification. ; 

Valuable horses are usually dressed in the stable. The groom tosses the litter 
to the head of the stall, puts mp the gangway bales, turns round the horse, to 
have his head to the light, removes the breast-piece and hood, when a hood is 
vorn ; he takes away the surcingle and folds hack the quarter-piece, but does 
not remove it entirely. It keeps the dust off the horse. With the brush in his 
left hand, and the curryeomb in his right, he commences on the left side of the 
horse, and finishes the head, neck, and forequarter ; then his hands change tools, 
The head requires a deal of 
patience to clean it_properly ; the hairs run m so many different directions, and 
there are so many depressions and elevations, and the horse is often so unwilling 


to have it dressed, that it is generally much neglected by bad grooms. ‘The dust | 
about the roots, upon the inside and the outside of the ears, is removed by a few | 


strokes ofthe brush, but the hair is polished by repeatedly and rapidly drawing 
the hands over the whole ear. The process is well enough expressed by the 
word stripping. Having finished the fore part of the horse, the groom returns 
his head to the manger, and prepares to dress the body and the hind quarters.— 
A little straw is thrown under the hind feet to keep them off the stones; the 
clothes are drawn off and the horse’s head secured. The clothes are taken to the 


| door, shook, and in dry weather exposed to the air, till the horse isdressed. Af- 


ter the brushing is over, every part of the skin having been entirely deprived of 


dust, and the hair polished till it glistens like satin, the groom passes over the | ‘They do not often perspire a great deal, but they always perspire a little. 
' 


whole with a wisp, with which, or with a linen rubber, dry or slightly damped, he 
concludes the the most laborious portion of the dressing. The clothes are 
brought in, and replaced uponthe horse. His mane, foretop, and tail are combed, 
brushed, and if not hanging equally, damped. The eyes, nostrils, muzzle, anus, and 


sheath, are wiped with a damp sponge; the feet are picked out, and perhaps | 


vashed. Ifthe legs be white and soiled with urine, they require washing with 
warm water and soap, after which they are rubbed till dry. When not washed, 
the legs are polished partly by the brush and the wisp, but chiefly by the hands. 
The bed, and the stable being arranged, the horse is done up for the morning. 

It is not an easy matter to dress a horse in the best style. It is a laborious 
operation, requiring a good deal of time, and with many horses much patience 
and dexterity. Ignorant and lazy grooms never perform it well. They confine 
themselves to the surface. They do more with the wisp than with the brush. 
The horse when thus dressed may not look so far amiss, but upon rubbing the 
fingers into his skin they receive a white greasy stain, never communicated when 
s been thoroughly dressed. — : 
ann From strappers, 


Such a 


All horses. however, cannét be groomed in this manner. 
carters, farm servants, and many grooms, it must not be expected. 


dressing is not of great service, at least it is not essential to the horses they look | 


The men have not time to bestow it. 


after, nor is it practicable if it were. 
When weather 


The horse may be dressed in the stable or m the open air. 


| permits, that is, when dry and not too cold, it is better for both the horse and his 


groom that the operation be performed out of doors. When several dirty horses 
are dressed in the stable at the same time, the air is quickly loaded with impu- 
Upon looking into the nostrils of the horse, they are found quite black, 
corered with a thick layer of dust. This, I should think, cannot be good for the 
lungs of either the horse or the man. I suppose it is with the intention of 
blowing it away that stablemen are in the habit of making a hissing noise with 
the mouth. The dust, besides entering, and probably irritating the nostrils, 
falls upon the clean horses, the harness, and every thingelse. Racers and other 
valuable horses are almost invariably dressed in the stable, and there they are 
safest. They have little mud about them to soil the stable. 

Inferior stablemen sometimes dress a horse very wretchedly. That which | 
thev dois not well done, and it is not done in the right way. ‘They are apt to 
be too harsh with the currycomb. Some thin-skinned horses cannot bear it, and 
they donot always require it. It should be applied only when and where neces- 
sarv. This instrument loosens the mud, raises and separates the hair; and when 
the hair is long, the comb cuts much of it away, especially when used with 
considerable force. It is not at all times proper to thin a horse’s coat suddenly, 
and, when improper, it should be forbidden. Having raised and separated the 
To use it afterwards is to thin the coat ; 


rities. 


Then, the currycomb has little 
to do about the head, legs, flanks, or other parts that are bony, tender, or thinly 
covered with hair. When used in these places it should be drawn in the direc- 
tion of the hairs, or obliquely across them, and lightly applied. ‘The comb is 
often too sharp. For some horses it should always be blunt. The horse soon 
shows whether or not it is painful to him. If the operation be absolutely ne- 
cessary, and canaot be performed without pain, the pain must be suffered. But 
it is only in the hands of a rude or unskilful groom that the comb gives any 
pain. Some never think of what the horse is suffering under their operations. 
They use the comb as if they wanted to scrape off the skin. They do not ap- 
parently know the use of the instrament. Without any regard to the horse's 
struggles, they persist in scratching and rubbing, and rubbing and scratching, 
when there is not the slightest occasion for employing the comb. 
skin, the comb requires very little pressure ; it should be drawn with the hair, or 
across it, rather than against it, and there should be no rubbing. 
greatest when the comb is made to pass rapidly backwards and forwards several 
times over the same place. It should describe a sweeping, not a rubbing 
motion. 
For some tender horses even the brush is too hard. In the flank, the groin, 
or the inside of the thigh, there can be little dust to remove which a soft wisp 
will not take awav, and it is needless to persist in brushing these and similar 
places when the horse offers much resistance. In using it about the head or legs, 
care must be taken not to strike the horse with the back of the brush. ‘These 
bony parts are easily hurt, and after repeated blows the horse becomes suspi- 
cious and troublesome. For thin-skinned irritable horses the brush should be 
soft, or somewhat worn. 

Where the currycomb is used too much, the brush is used too little. The ex- 
pertness of a groom may be known by the manner in which he applies the 
brush. An experienced operator will do as much with a wisp of straw as a half- 
made groom will do with the brush. He merely cleans, or at the very most po- 
lishes the surface, and nothing but the surface. The brush should penetrate the 
hair and clean the skin, and to do this it must be applied with some vigour, an 
pass 1epeatedly over the same place. It is oftenest drawn along the hair, but 
sometimes across and against it. To sink deeply, it must fall flatly and with 
some force, and be drawn with considerable pressure. 

When the horse is changing his coat, both the brush and the currycomb 
should be used as little and lightly as possible. A damp wisp will keep him to- 


too fast. 
The ears and the legs are the parts most neglected by untrained grooms. 
They should be often mspected, and his attention directed to them. White 
legs need to be often ed with soap and water, and all legs that have little 
hair about them require a deal of hand rubbing. White horses are the 
most difficult to keep, and in the hands of a bad groom they are always yellow 
about the hips and hocks. The dung and urine are allowed so often to dry on 
the hair that at last it is dyed, and the other parts are permitted to assume a 
ingy smoky hue, like unbleached linen. 





ring the hunting season. The most of saddle-horses are fed only three. The 


["Bressing Vie 


On a tender | 


The pain is | 


dy easily removed without scattering it across the stable or yard, a soluti 


lerably decent till the new coat be fairly on, and it will not remove the old one | 


Horses.—A few horses have an aversion to the operations of House. 


~te — oo ; “free Be 
care continue to resi ing 
force they ean exert. "This is particabet a Sroeming with: all 
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dered vicious to clean by y 
_An awkward man gives the horse more pai ought to attend the 
; anda mischievous fellows alwet 
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a timid man allows the horse to master hi 
_ learning him tricks, teaching him to bite, or to strike in play, which easily passes 
into malice. - ; 

_ Biting may be prevented by a Se a muzzle, or by tying the head to the 
rack, or to the ring outside of the J When reversed in the statt the head 
_may be secured by the pillar reins. A muzzle often deters a horse from at 
tempting to bite, but some will strike a man to the ground though they me, 
seize him. ‘These must be tied up. Many harness horses are perfectly qui 
while they are bridled, and it is sufficient to let the bridle remain on, or to put 
on, till they be dressed. Others again are quite safe when blindfolded. Kicking 
horses are more dangerous than biters. ~ A great many strike out, and are apt te 
injure an awkward groom ; yet they are not so bad but an expert fellow may ma- 
nage them, without using any restraint. A switch held always in the hand, in 
view of the horse, and lightly applied, or threatened when he attempts to strike. 
_will render others comparatively docile. A few permit their hind quarters to be 
cleaned while their clothes are on. Some there are, however, that cannot be 
managed so easily. ‘Chey strike out, those especially that lead idle lives, so 
quickly and so maliciously, that the groom is in great danger, and cannot get his 
_work properly performed. There are two eeliagctbe arm strap and the 
twitch. Where another man cannot be spared to assist, one of the forelegs is 
tied up; the knee is bent till the foot almost touches the elbow, and a broad 
buckling strap is applied over the fore arm and the pastern. The horse then 
stands upon three legs, and the groom is in no danger of a kick. Until the 
horse is accustomed to stand in this way, he is apt to throw himself down ; for 
the first two or three times the leg should be held up by a man, rather than tied 
with a strap. The horse should stand on a thick bed of litter, so that he may 
not be injured should he fall. In course of time he may perhaps become quieter, 
and the arm-strap may be thrown aside. It should not be applied always to the 
same leg, for it produces a tendency to knuckling over of the pastern, which, in 
a great measure, is avoided by tying up each leg alternately, the right to-day, 
the left to-morrow. Even the arm-strap will not prevent some horses from 
| kicking ; some can stand on two legs, and some will throw themselves down. 
The man must just coax the horse, and get over the operation with as little irri- 
tation as possible. Upon extraordinary occasions the twitch may be employed, 
| but it must not be applied every day, otherwise the lip upon which it is placed 
_ becomes inflamed, or palsied. When restraint must be resorted to, the man 
should be doubly active in getting through his work, that the horse may not be 
kept for a needless length of time in pain. He may, in some cases, give the 
horse a very complete dressing when he is fatigued, and not disposed to offer 

| much resistance. 

| Irritable, high-bred horses, often cut and bruise their legs when under the 
grooming operations. They should have boots, similar to those used against 
speedy cutting. 

Utility of Dressing.—It improves the horse’s appearance ; it renders the coat 
short, fine, glossy, and smooth. ‘The coat of a herse in blooming condition is 
always a little oily. The-hair rejects water. The anointing matter which con- 
fers this property is secreted by the skin, and the secretion seems to be much 
influenced by good grooming. Slow-working horses often have skins which a 
fox-hunter would admire, although they may be receiving very little care from 
the groom. But the food of these horses has a good deal to do with the skin, 
and their work is not of that kind which impairs the beauty of a fine glossy 
coat. They drink much water, and they get warm, boiled- food every night. 
’ Fast 

working horses have hard food, a limited allowance of water ; and every day, or 
every other day, they are drenched im perspiration, which forbids constant per- 
sp'ration, and which carries off, or washes away, the oily matter. Hence, unless 
a horse that is often and severely heated, be well groomed, have his skin stimu- 
lated, and his hair polished by the brush, he will never look well. His coat has 
a dead, dim appearance, adry, soft feel. To the hand the hair feels like a 
coarse, dead fur ; the must beautiful coat often assumes this state in one or two 
days. Some horses always look ill, and no grooming will make them look well ; 
| but all may be improved, or rendered tolerably decent, except at moulting time. 
Dressing is not the only means by which the coat is beautified. There are other 
processes, of which I shall speak presently. 
| Among stablemen dressing is performed only for the sake of the horse’s per- 
sonal appearance. ‘They are not aware that it .has any influence upon health, 
and therefore they generally neglect the skin of a horse that is not at work. 
[n the open fields, the skin is not loaded with the dust and perspiration which it 
contracts in the stable, or loose box, and all the cleaning it obtains, or needs, is 
performed by the rain, and by the friction it receives when the hotse rolls upon 
the ground, or rubs himself against a tree. He comes home with a very ugly 
/and a very dirty coat, but the skin is cleaner than if the horse had been all the 
time in a stable. I think I have observed that colts who have never been stabled, 
preserve 2 cleaner skin at grass than those that have been long accustomed to a 
daily dressing. It would be foolish to attempt any explanation of this before it 
is ascertained to be true. Iam not sure of it. But it is very well known that 
an old horse is very apt to become mangy and lousy if kept long in the stable 
without grooming. Ido not know what effect the friction of a daily dressing 
may have upon the general health. Its beneficial influence upon the human 
body is acknowledged by all medical men, and, especially in warm countries, It 
is duly appreciated. ‘That friction promotes the secretions of the horse’s skin 











| is evident from the permanent gloss which it imparts to the hair; that a disor- 


dered state of the skin produces a disordered state of the stomach, the bowels, 
and the lungs, can hardly be denied, since it is universally admitted that a parti- 
cular state of these latter organs, is constantly followed by derangement of the 
former. If diseases in the stomach or the bowels can produce diseases in the 
skin, surely diseases in the skin may produce diseases in the stomach. 

Want of Dressing, whether it affect the general health or not, produces lice 
and mange. Mange may arise from causes independent of a neglected skin, 
but it very rarely visits a well groomed horse. Bad food or starvation has some- 
thing to do in the produetion of lice, but the want of dressing has quite as much, 
or more. It is the business of the stableman to prevent mange, so far as pre- 
vention is possible. Its treatment belongs to the veterinarian, and need not 
be here described. But it is the groom’s duty both to prevent and to cure lou- 
siness. 

Lice may accumulate in great numbers before they are discovered. Sometimes 

they are diffused over all the skin ; at other times they are confined to the mane, 
the tail, and parts adjacent. The horse is frequently rubbing himself, and often 
the hair falls out in large patches. There are many lotions, powders, and oint- 
ments for destroying lice. Ointments are not easily applied, and they are sel- 
dom effective ; but when the vermin are confined to a little space, the mercu- 
rial ointment rubbed well into the skin, is better than any other oily application. 
A decoction of tobacco is a cleaner and more effectual remedy, A pint of boil- 
ing water is poured upon an ounce of twist or shag tobacco, and, when cold, the 
liquor is applied with a sponge, so as to wet the hair tothe root. A solution of 
corrosive sublimate, in the proportion of one drachm to a pint of water, is also 
a very good remedy, but not to be employed when much of the skin is raw. 
When the lice are very numerous, spread over great part of the body, it is @ 
good plan to use both the decoction and the solution. One-half of the body = 
_be dressed with the tobacco liquor, and the other half with the solution of ~ 
limate. Vinegar, mixed with three times its bulk of water, Is @ good applica- 
tion, and not so dangerous as the other. It is more irritating, but the irritation 
soon subsides and dves not sicken the horse ; tobacco often will. Next day the 
skin should be examined, and wherever there is any sign of living a 
ther application should be made. Two days one oe s -- p 
washed with soapy water, warm, and applied with a brush that will reac 
skin wi irritating it. ; . 
“— es none of these remedies are necessary. It is sufficient to wash 
the horse all over with soapy water. Black soap is better than any other. It 
need not, and should not be rubbed upon the skin. It may be beat into the wa- 
ter till it forms a strong lather, and that should be applied with a brush and 
washed off with clean warm water. Care must be taken that the horse do not 
catch cold. He should be thoroughly washed, but dried as quickly as possible, 
and get a walk afterwards if the weather be favorable. x6 

The clothes should be dipped into boiling water, and the inside of the saddle 
wet with the sublimate lotion. The litter should all be turned out, and burned 


| or buried where swine, dogs, or poultry, will not get among it. If it cannot be 
on of quick- 








lime may be dashed over it, before it is taken from the stall. 


l CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
HERE is a late imitation of my Paste Razor Strop, manufactured by a pocket 
manufacturer of this city, who hucksters them about the country, rep be false, 

| Tablet is manufactured by a man who made mine, which assertion I ar arehaving been 
as no workman of mine ever assisted me in making that Tablet. sed all others in 
twenty years engaged in bringing to perfection an article that has po Poyed by a vile imi- 
| reputation and celebrity, it isinsupportable to have that character Sporn about the coun- 
| tation; and as I have not any person travelling for me or vending manufactory, 163 


try, they can only be obtained from respectable meres META x RAZOR STROP, 
Geatiemen are respectfully invited to bring their dull, 
chants. __ 
TE 
GEOR OE on Ao. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 


Broadway. Please to be particular. G. SAUN 
four sides. old razors, and test the supe- 
jority of this article. =m 
“A liberal allowance made to merchants. {my9-3m] 
(NIATURE PAINTER, has removed Yard. Res dence—Aster 
street, opposite the lewer corner of St- Paul’s, Church April 1 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
ype ig | pee pry to - antag een et Te age May 
i eceubeen Ky. a Pieee bond Commat ‘C spr ing Mastin 34 Wednesday, 20th May. 
Mavsvithe'R; © Beschland Courge,d: © Pall Mecuing;24 Tuesday tn Sept. 


New York City - - Union Course, Second Meeting, week sui Trenton.g 
New Orueans, La. - Metarie Course, J. C. Fall eeting. 2d Wednesday, 9th Dec. 
Toronto, U.C. - - - Scarlett’s Course. Ist Tuesday, 7th July. 


Trenton, N.J. - - - Eagle Cov se,J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 27th May. 


Mrs. Trollope’s New Work. ; 

Tur Wipvow Marriep.—(Colburn.)—We have had frequent occasions of 
noticing this work whilst it was in a course of periodical publication, yet we 
have re-read it with interest. It is a picture and an exaggerated one, but stil! a 
picture of some very disagreeable a immoral people. _ Mr. O’Donagough ng 
perfect specimen of a heartless adventurer; but, though if hanging were proper y 
distributed he would have his share of it, he is no common man, villain thoug 
he is, he is proud of his child, and loves her as well as such a creature can aos 
He is not selfish in his enjoyments—indeed he has few ; he makes money, itd 
is unscrupulous as to how he makes it, but he lavishes it on his wife and chi 3 
and feels happy in administering to their vanities. He is a great tactician, an 
bears adversity boldly, if not bravely. Foxcroft, his satellite, 1s merely a a 
—a fellow with «love ofroguery, but no genius for it. He is what is commonly 
known by “a fellow living at the west "—a billiard shark—a dicer, but not like 
O’Donagough, a general. Mrs. O’Donagough, the cr-devant widow, Is a wet 
ging woman, unprincipled, ignorant, selfish, vain, loquacious, and absurd; but 
she carries her points notwithstanding ; she has no intellect, but she has great 
cunning, which answers her purpose far better. Patty is a coarse portrait 
o°a very coarse revolting girl; a mere animal, spoiled by foolish fondness, and 
given up to all sorts of selfishness and conceit. The two Miss Perkinses, the 
kind-hearted, gentle, but silly Louisa, and the eternally husband-hunting Ma- 
tilda, two ladies of a certain age, blessed with £200 per annum, yet who suffer 
all sorts of annoyances, to be enabled to ride in a splendid carriage in which they 
only appeared as humble 5 ay tly go down every season to the sea side, 
though they starved in London for their Brighton extravagances. The scene in 
which Foxcroft comes to propose for Matilda, but finding it is her elder sister 
has the money, veers round and proposes for her, is unique—a little extravagant 
perhaps, but true in the main; but the scene that follows between the two sis- 
ters is a page from the human heart. Patty has proposed to Matilda, in the sim- 
plicity of her heart, that she should let every body know she has but £500 and 
thus raise no false expectations, and this is followed up by some 


SISTERLY EXPOSTULATION. 

“ Letting every body know about your only having five hundred pounds, Ma- 
tildat Why, I am sure if the doing it would prevent any more such horrid 
adventures, I should think it was the best thing that could be done. Only, my 
dear, I don’t think it would answer about your getting married, which I am 
afraid you have still got in your head. Don’t you think, my dear, that perhaps, 
after all, the best thing would be to give it up altogether. I am sure it would 
save you a deal of trouble and vexation, Matilda.” 

Poor Miss Perkins was almost terrified when she perceived, by the heightened 
complexion of her sister, how very distasteful this proposed improvement of their 
plans was likely to be. 

“T wish, Louisa, that you were not always forgetting the enormous difference 
in our ages,” she replied tartly. “It is all very well for you to talk of making 
up your mind against marriage, but you must please recollect that it may not be 
quite so easy forme. When I find myself noticed like other young women, I 
should like to know how I am to help thinking about marriage? I am sure it 
is very shocking and very wicked not to be thinking about marriage when 
pans making downright love to one. What would you have me think about 

wonder ?”’ 

“‘ Well, my dear, I dare say you know best,” returned the unresisting Louisa. 
“‘And God knows that my first wish is that you should be made happy and con- 
tented, if I did but know how to bring it about. 

“You could bring it about, Louisa, easy enough, if you really wished it,” re- 
plied the younger sister. 

" gracious! how, Matilda!” returned the elder one. “I am sure I 
never in my life did anything to stop your getting married, whatever I might 
think about it in my own heart.” 

“I did not say you did,” replied Matilda, in the sharp tone to which her quiet 
senior was a little too much accustomed. ‘But there is a great difference, 
yen know, between not stopping a match, and doing something sisterly to help 
it on.” 

** But what can I do, Matilda? 
my telling them todo it.” 

“ But there is a way, Louisa, that if you would put in practice, would take me 
off your hands in notime.” 

“ Isthere? Then I wish you would tell me what it is, my dear. Not that I 

want to get you off my hands, Matilda; I am sure I love you very dearly, in- 
deed, but certainly it would make me a deal happier if I could see you easy in 
your mind,” said the kind lady, with something like tears in her eyes. 
__ “Can youhave any doubt, Louisa, after all you have seen and heard, that 
if you were to make over to me half your fortune—only half, mind—I should 
find “eaves enough ready to marry me?” said Matilda, in rather a better 
accent. 

“ Indeed, Iam afraid you might find plenty, my dear.” 

“Afraid! what do you mean by afraid? TIan’t that cruel, savagely cruel, 
when you know it is the first wish of my heart ?” 

“ But surely, Matilda, it cannot be the first wish of your heart to have a hus- 
band that could be bought for £1,575 10s., which is just half of what I stand for 
in the stocks.” 

“Tt is very easy, Louisa, to turn the most serious things into ridicule. And 
as to what I would, and what I would not do, I must certainly be old enough to 
decide for myself. I amthe best judge of what is for my own happiness. It is 
no good now to dispute about that—I have made up my mind to ask you, Louisa, 
and now I do it in an honest, straightforward manner. Will you Ict me tell 
Mrs. O’Donagough, whois truly a friend to both of us, and would take care to 
make proper use of the information, will you let me tell her, Louisa, that my for- 
tune is rather more than three thousand pounds—because of my own five hun- 
dred, you know.” 

“« I don’t believe, Matilda,” replied Miss"Perkins, very ently, “ that I could 
prevent your telling Mrs. O’Donagough anything you liked But as to the thing 
itself, it is certainly what I do not intend to do.” London Sunday Times. 


Nobody would marry you a bit the more for 





Tue Copra DE CaPELLo, Hoopvep or Specracten Snaxe.—This deadly ser- 
pent is so denominated, from its being in the habit of expanding, when irritated, 
a hood over the face, similar in appearance to the cowl of amonk. There are 
also two large livid spots, resembling a pair of uniform lenses, connected by an 
arch, alike com lexioned, which correctly represents a pair of spectacles. The 
bite of this sna ‘€ occasions death in somewhat less than half an hour after it has 
inflicted its wound. It is very common in most parts of India, and during the 
rainy seasons 1s extremely apt to steal into houses, to shelter itself against the in- 
clemency of that destructive element, proving a cangerous inmate among fami- 
a re are not aware, until it proves too late, that this deadly reptile is living, 
—e in the midst of them. There is, however, one vigilant little enemy 
to be is snake, which is ever in pursuit of him, and that is the “mongoose,” or 
~ dpe eer This creature is about the size of a ferret, partakes largely of the 
nn - eres "a A or of being domesticated, so as to become as fami- 
ren tae ne en a “Cobra de Capello” perceives this weasel, he coils 
pd ws - ing _ the same time a most foetid effluvium, the natural effect 
we — : y Yerim. 1ed runs round his enemy backwards and for- 
ar een adem ag xed intently on its victim, and when the critical opportu- 
the Seesions = ects a sudden sprig upon his scaly foe, seizing him behind 
bitten it inemodinnn passing its teeth through the spine. Should the weasel be 
ond stelienaes reat Phptees 1 = into the garden, or some wood near at hand, | 
nenum”’ of the ser 4 There erb, Nea proves an antidote against the “ ve- 
little useful animate, which = ew families in India that are without these 
their habite. ’ un about the house, and are exceeding familiar in 


They a : 
vermin. There are nei equally destructive to rats, mice, and other quadrupedal 
Wallers,” or snak A Yr class or rather “caste” of natives, termed “Sampe 
ing a variety of venomous serrace net Me in the habit of going about exhibit. 
ous Serpents, which they carry with them in fitly con- 
About three years since one 


structed baskets. This is a dangerous practice. 
musing a small assemblage of spectators by 


of this vagabond fraternit 
vag y whilst a 
the exhibition of his feats with si 
. ix large “Cobra d ” duri 
pry them with the modulations of his pipe, a a ae vs pag 
ze him on the wrist. The poor itinerant immediately felt milons has 
copiously administered to him, but without producing 





in the cellar was that of a calf, dressed it in order to make up the deficiency of 
his provisi The feelings of the guests at the discovery were not of the most 
enviable ipti 


LOUISVILLE RACES, OAKLAND COURSE. 

HE SPRING MEETING of 1840, over the Oakiand Course, will commence on Tues- 
T day, 2d of June next. 
First The ** Hotel Stakes,”—a sweepstakes for 3 yr. old colts and fillies, Two 
mile heats, subscription $100 each. The Proprietor gives $300 tothe winner. Four or 
mnreto make arace. To name and close 20th May. 
Second day-- rietor’s Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Third day—Jockey Club Purse $600, Tiree mile heats. 
Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
Fifth day—Proprietor’s Purse $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. P 
There never were as many horses in training in Kentucky as there are the present 
season. In addition tv the 15 or 20 stables of Kentucky horses that will be present at 
this Spring Meeting, almost every one of which are capable of running three and four 
miles, we have now on the ground the celebrated Alien Brown and the imported filly 
Likeness, from Alabama, with the celebrated four miier Buck-Eye, from the North, with 
Altorf, Glorvina, and several 2 yr. olds in the same stable, insuring every day foreign 
competition with Kentucky stock. With such an unprecedented number of distinguish- 
ed race horses contending for the largest purses offered in the West, we cannot but have 
one of the most interesting race meetings ever witnessed in the State. The track and 
every thing connected with the Course, has been improved since the last meeting. 

Louisville, Ky., April 21, 1840.—{my16) Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


Cc. F. M. NOLAND, ‘ 
OLLECTUOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16] 


RARE CHANCE FOR BREEDERS. 
6 tas Assignecs of N. S. WikoFF will on the 23d day of March next, at the house of 
B. Hendrickson, in the village of Freehold, Monmouth County, N.J., sell between 
the hours of 12 and 5 P.M. of said day, all the Real Estate assigned to them, as follows 
to wit :— 

A farm lying on the road from Middleton Point to Freehold, containing about 227 acres 
of arable and meadow, and about 150 acres of wood land. This farm lies about 7 miles 
from the landing of the steamboat, which plies daily to and from New York. 

Also a farm in Manalapan, on the road from Freehold to New York, by the way of the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, about 7 miles from Monmouth Cowt House, containing 
about 600 acres of arable, meadow, and wood land. The above two farms are surpassed 
by none in the County, for grain and grass, or for the beauty of the situation ; in fact they 
are the best grazing farms in the county. The last farm containing 600 acres, can be 
divided into three farms, and will probably be sold in that way. About one half the pur- 
chase money may lay on each farm. 

Any person wishing to view the premises, may call on either of the subscribers. 

DANIEL HOLMES, Holmdel. asstances et N. 8. W 
DAVID H. ELLIS, Freehold. g “re 

The above sale has been postponed to Saturday, the 23d May, when it will positively 

take place at the house of Mr. John J. Thompson, in the village of Freehold. [(my16) 


: CARRIAGE HORSES WANTED. 
7 pair of young Bay Carriage Horses, well broke, matched and handsome, are 
wanted at This Office. Also, 
A Pair of Grey or Brown Carriage Horses. 
For pairs that are up to the mark in every respect, eash and liberal prices will be paid 
on application to the Editor of ‘‘ The Spirit of the Times.” March 12. 


FOR SALE 
A FIRST RATE TRAINER, 27 years of age. Any person wishing to buy, may apply to 
. t, S. Garrison, City Hotel, New Orleans, La., or Thos. Watson, Alabama Hotel, 
cbile. Feb. 1. 


CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA COURSE (N. J.) SPRING RACES. 
HE Races over this course will commence on the 3d Tuesday, 19th May, and con- 
tinue four days. 
First day—Match between Mr. Longstreet’s ch. h. Clarion, and Mr. Pendleton’s b. h. 
Wonder, Two mile heats, for $5000 a side, $1000 forfeit. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, Ten subscribers at $500 each, and 
closed with following entries : 
J. Bathgate (by G. Weaver) names filly by Imp. Barefoot, ont of sister to Medoc. 
. O. P. Hare names — by Imp. Emancipation, out of oie dam. 
J. S. Garrison (by J. Campbell) names produce of Sally Hornet and Henry. 
Wa. N. Friend names ch. c. by Eclipse, out of a Mons. Tonson mare. 
. Wm. R. Johnson names b. f. by Star, out of Trifle. 
a? * Fenner names c. by Imp. Daghee, out of Kate Kearney by Henry. 
Jno. D. Kirby names b. by Imp. Shakspeare, out of Maria West. 
J.H. Van Mater names ch. f. Clarionette, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Clarion’s dam. 
R. F. Stockton names b. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Miss Mattie. 
10. J.C. Stevens names ch. f.by Henry, out of Floranthe. 
Second day —Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. 
the fellowing entries: 
1. J.B. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarté. 
2. J.K. Van Mater names ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancy. 
3. Also, ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Bianca. 
Third day—Proprietor’s Purse $500, Three mile heats. 
Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
A Sweepstakes is now upen for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $100 each,h. ft. Three or 
ay. 
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Closed with 


moreto make arace. Toclose Ist 
Gentlemen wishing to make nominations will please address 


ALLEN & HELLINGS, Proprietors. 
Camden, N. J., April, 1840.—fap25-tmay19} 


EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. J. 
TS SPRING MEETING over the Eagle Course, Trenton, N. J., will commence on 
_ Wednesday, May 27th. 
' ares Sou Serengeeenes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 forfeit. Closed 
st of April. 
1. Wm. Gibbons names ch. f. Fairy, by Henry, out of Firefly by Imp. Barefoot. 
2. Maj. Wm. Jones names b. c. Com. Truzton, by Imp. Barefoot—Princess by Defiance. 
3. Also, gr. f. Fleet-foot, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Zenobia’s dam. 
4. James B. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte by Eclipse. 
5. Daniel H. Ellis names ch. {. Rosalinda Jr., by Imp. Trustee—Rosalinda by Ogle’s Oscar. 

Same day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Three mile heats, sub. $500 each, h. ft., the Pro- 
prietor to add $500 to the Stake if more than two start. Three or more to make arace. 
To name and close on Friday, May 22. 

Second day~-Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same day- -Purse $300, Mile heats. 

Third day -Sweepstakes for all ages, Four miie heats, sub. $500 each, forfeit $200, the 
Proprietor to add $1000 to the Stake if more than one start ; the 2¢ best to receive back 
his stake. Closed on the Ist of April. . 

1. Ringgold & Corbin name Imp. br.c. Passenger,by Langar—My Lady by Comus, 4 yrs. 
2. Otway P. Hare names gr. m. Andrewetta, by Andrew, dam by Oscar, 5 yrs. 

3. Joseph H. Van Mater names br. h. Hornblower, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Music by 
John Richards, 5 yrs. 

4. Samuel Laird names ch. h. Clarion, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Oscar, 5 yrs. 

Same day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds , Two mile heats, sub. $300each, $100 ft. Three 
or more to make arace. To close Ist May. 

Same day—Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Three 
or more to inake arace. Toclose Ist May. 

One fourth of each of the above purses to go to the second best. Entrance 5 per cent. 
Gentlemen from the Northern and Southern States can rely on good stables for race 
horses by making application to or addressing aline to the subscriber. 

Trenton, N. J., April 8, 1840.—[ap1 ij O. BAILEY, Secretary. 
P.S. Should there be a prospect of any competitors for an additional Four mile Race. 
a liberal four mile Purse wil: be offered, of which due notice will be given. 


e FOR SALE, 
HE well-known Trotting horse AWFUL. For particulars apply at the New York 
Hippona, 65 and 67 Watt street. CODDINGTON & McMANUS. 
New York, December 28, 1839. 


POINTER DOGS. 
A BITCH, six years old ip May, very staunch, backs and points, liver colored and white 
very handsome, docile, and good temper. 
A Dog, four years old in May, backs, points, andfetches, liver and white. 
The above pair of Dogs are of the best English breed, were purchased by the presenr 
ownerin Engiand,and have b2en all the time in his possession, have no faults, and et 
offered forsale because he has gone back to Setters. 
Address to B. Box 385, U. Post Office, New York, post paid. 


CENTREVILLE (L. 1.) TROTTING ASSOCIATION. 
HE following purses and sweepstakes will come off over the Centreville Course, the 
2d week in June 
First day, Tuesday, June 8th—Sweepstakes for hoises never having won a purse, Two 
mile heats in harness, subscription $100 each, half forfeit. 
1. E. Parmlee names ch. m. Lady Swan. 
2. R. Shepperd names gr. m. Leila. 
3. W. Wheelan names gr. m. Helen McGregor. 
4. H. Woodruff names br. m. Dutchess. 
5. G. Spicer names ch. h. Sir William. 
6. T. Biggs names ch. h. Mingo. 
Second day, Wednesday, June 9th—Sweepstakes for horses never having won a purse, 
Two mile heats under the saddle, sub. $100 each, h. ft. 
I. Geo. Spicer names ch. h. Sir William. 
2. H. Woodruff names ch. h. Bonaparte, formerly ‘* Feambeat.” 
3. T. Biggs names ch. h. Mingo. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for horses never having trotted for money, Fwo mile heats in 
harness, sub, $50 each, h. ft. 
1. J.D. McMann namesbr. h. Postmaster. 
2. H. Woodruff names br. m. Dutchess. 
; 3. G. Spicernames ch. h. Sir William. 
Third day, Thursday, June 10th—Purse $50, Two mile heats in harness; free for horses 
never having wona purse over $100. 
Same day—S weepstakes for horses never having wor a purse over $30;-Pwo mile heats | 











C[my2-4t*] 








under the saddle, subscription $50 each, h. ft. 


E. Parmlee names ch. m. Lady Swan. 
2. G. Spicer names ch. h. Sir William. 
3. H. Woodruff names ch. m. Alice Darziil. 
Fourth day, Fricay, June 11th—A Purse of $50, Two mile heats under the’saddle, free 


for horses never having won a purse over $100. 


Same day—S weepstakes for horses never having won a purse, Three mile heats in har- 


ness, sub. $100 each, h. ft. 


1. T. Biggs names ch. h. Mingo. 

2. G. Spicer names ch. h. Sir William. 

3. N. T. Weeks names ro. h. Quaker Boy. 

: 4. H. Woodruff ch. h. Bonaparte. 

Trotting to commence each day at2 P.M. Entries for the’ Purses to be maté at the 


track by 4 P. M. the a geri, addressed to the Sec’y of the C. T. Association. 


New York, May 7, 1840.—[{my9] 





horrible fate ; brandy was 
He was conveyed to an adjoining outhouse, where in less 


any salutary effect. 
than twenty minutes he expired under the most agonizing convulsions 





Cannipats in Parts.—Th ici 
-—The chief physician of : . : 
he . oe phy n of one of the hospital 
=: onl a since invited a great number of his medical rr lt aan 
pork whee demonstration on the liver of one of his patients, who had died 

» rom its enormous size, was an object of great medical interest, first | 


regaled them with a copi d splendi 
be sani pious and splendid breakfast. 
“fs uieters dae the cellar to fetch the liver which he had placed there. In 


© poor fellow returned in a fright, and said j i 
3 ( fright, said it was no | 
cellur. An inquiry took place, from which it appeared that the eeek: sadbig 


S.J. SYLVESTER’'S 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, bat continues at 22 Wall Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been established for the last 15 years. 
Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds 


can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 


Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a)l parts of the United States, Canadas, and 


Europe. 


Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of Engiand, Ireland, Srot- 


and, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills or Paris amd Hamburg, or persons 


The breakfast being over, bet Bs only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester; with instructions, to 


: n. 
Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 








Senaaiienemaeemamemmante May 16, 
Stallions for 1849. 
I> Notices like the following (never pen pair lines) will be inserted during the 3¢as0m 


Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amoun; 
Moenty dollars) in this piper hd charge will be made. of 








ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Newmarket Race Course, Petersburg vy, 
at S75—$100, and $1 to the groom. O. P. Hare.” 


23a se 
AINDERBY, Imported, by Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton, at L. J. Polk’s farm, Ma 
Co., Tenn., 4 miles from Mt. Pleasant, at $60, $75, and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


ARGYLE, by Monsieur Tonson, out of Thistle by Ogle’s Oscar, at W.R. Smith’s planta. 
tion, Laurens District, S.C., at $50. 


. . . ee ie 
AUTOCRAT, Imported, by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver, at Clarksville, Ten). 
limited to 55 mares at and $70. "address James McClure & Co _ 


BELSHAZZAR. Imported, by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, a: t he atabie 
of Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom e 


BIRMINGHAM, by Stockholder, out of Black Sophia (Bee’s-wing’s dam) by Topgallant, 
at James L. Bradley’sstable, near Lexington, Ky., at $50. 


CADMUS, by Eclipse, dam by Florizel, at Louisville, Ky., at $30 the season, and $40 to 
insure. wis Shirley. 
CHILTON, by Seagull, dam by Hazzard, at Wm. M. Snyder’s stable, 5 miles from Paris, 
and 4from Grand View, Ragar Co., Illinois, at $15. 


CRITIC, by Eclipse, dam by Eclipse Herod, at C.S. W. Dorsey’s stable, 12 miles from 
Baltimore, Md., and 2 from Ellicott’s Mills, at $40 and $60. = 
CHARLES KEMBLE, by Sir Archy, out of Pilot’s dam by Gallatin, at the stable of H. 
M. Reigart, East Hempfield, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


CHEROKEE, by Sir Archy, out of Roxana by Hephestion, at Maj. John D. Casey’s stabie, 
Louisville, Missouri, at $40 and $60, and $1 tothe groom. 


DRONE, by Mons. Tonson, out of Isabelia,the dam of Picton, etc., by Sir Archy, at the 
Kendall Sean. near Baltimore, Md., at $30 and $50. James B. Kendall. 


ECLIPSE, by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp. Messenger, at James Swanson's 
stable, near Franklin, Tenn., limited to sixty mares at $100 


EMANCIPATION, Imported, by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at Halifax Court House, 
Va., at:$100, and $1 to the groom. = John Ww imbish. 

ENTERPRISE, by John Richards, dam by Don Quixotte, at Edwardsville, Mavison Co., 
Illinois, cater ne superintendence of Edward M. West, Esq., at $15 and $20. 

FELT, Imported, by Langar, out of Steam by Waxy Pope, at the stables of John R. Sne- 
diker, aver the Union Bocree, Long Island, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom. 

FOP, I 
Hill, Marsha — a . 

GEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen by Eclipse, at Augusta, Ga., under the direction of M. 
L. Hammond, at $50, and $1 to the groom. 

GOVERNOR HAMILTON, by Andrew, dam by Bonaparte, at Elsberry Roberson’s stable 
Upson County, Ga., at $50 and $75. 


GLENCOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, at the Forks of Cypress, 
near Pissenes, Ala., at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. James Jackson. 


i i i bridge’s 
GREY EAGLE, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley, at Sidney Burbridg 
stable, Forest Hill, near Frankfert, Ky. He is limited to 75 mares at $100 each. — 
HEDGFORD, Imported, by Filho da Puta, out of Miss Craigie by Orville, at Geo. E. 
Blackbuin’s staple, Franklin Co., Ky.,7 miles from Frankfort, at $100. 


BISCUS, Imported, by Sultan, out of Duchess of York by Waxy, at the farm of George 
ye en the Washington race Course, '*harleston, S.C., at $40, and $1 to the groom. 


{IM PACHA, Imported, of the pure Bedouin Arab stock, at J. G. Smith's Solitude 
a = 4m. south of cheek's Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $50 to insure 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at L. Y. Craig’s stable, 
Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100. 

JORDAN, Imported, by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at Michael Schlatre’s stable, 
near Plaquemine, La., at $70 and $100. 


JOHN BULL, Imported, by Chateau Margaux, dam by Woful, at Upper Maribovo’, Prince 
George’s County, Md., at $40 and $60, under the care of Fielder Suit. 


LEVIATHAN, Imported, by Muley, dam by Windle, at Col. George Elliott's stable, Gal- 
latin, Tenn., at $150 the season, and $1 to the groom. 


LUZBOROUGH, Imported, by Williamson’s Ditto, dain by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Hickman Lewis, 9 m. west of Athens, Ala., at $100, and $1 to gm.—limited to 65 mares, 


LANGFORD, Imported, by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 
at Penn’s Neck, t mile and a half south of Princeton, N. J , at $10—$15 and $20. 


MONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Col. Wade Hampton's 
Woodland’s Rotate, near Columbia, S.C., under direction of Wm. A. Stewart, at $100. 


MERMAN, Im rted, by Whalebone, out of Mermaid by Orville, at L. P. Cheatham’s farm, 
near Nashville, Tenn., at $75, abd $1 to the groom. _ 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the farm of 

W. W. Bacon, 2} miles from Frankfort, Ky., at $100. axa _ 
MORDECAI, Imported, by Lottery, dam by Welbeck, at New Design, Twigg ©o., Ky., at 
$60 and $80, and $1 to the groom Edmund Bacon. 


MONSIEUR TONSON, by Pacolet, out of Madame Tonson, at James E. Hutchison’s 
stable, Bourbon Co., Ky., 5miles west of Paris, at $60, and $1 to the g oom. 


NONPLUS, Imported, by Catton.out of Miss Garforth by Walton, at Col. Richard Sin- 
gleten’s Fork Plantation, near Garner’s Ferry, on the Wateree River, at $50. 
























































ported, by Stumps, dam by Fitz James, at Col. F.C. H. Miller’s, 2m. from Chapel 
farshall Co., Tenn.. at $59 and $75. 







































































OLIVER, by Mayday, out of Young Betsey Richards by John Richards, at O. Railey’s 
Eagle Hotel, Trenton, N. J. 








PORTLA ND, Impo ted, by Recovery, out of Calfacaratadaddera by Walton, at Gen. Jos. 
D. Thomas’ plantation, near Waynesboro’, Ga., av $10 5 el 

PRIAM, Imported, by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whiskey, at Hicksford, ¥a., 80 pay 
mares at $150 cash, and $1 to the groom. A. T. B. Merritt. 


PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza by Imp. Bedford, at Dake W. Sumner’s Stable, 
Spring Grove, Tenn., 7 miles north of Nashville, at $190,and $1 to the groom 


PICTON, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, at Hugh Robertson’s staves, 
La Grange, West Tennessee, at $60, and $1 to the groom. 


PELAYO, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Cornelia Bare Horn by Dotfor Brown’s Godolphin, 
under the charge of S.M. Read, at the Metarie Course, New Orleans, at $25. 


REINDEER. by Henry, out of Sport’s-mistress (Alice Grey’s dam) by Hickory, at James 
P. Carey’s stable, Macon, Ga., at $40. 


RIDDLES WORTH, Imported, by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothtayer, at Alexander 
Carter’s stable, near Mount Meigs, Ala., at $100. 


ROBIN BROWN, by Mons. Tonson, out of Boston’s dam by Ball’s Floiizel, at Walnut 
Grove, Marengo Co., Ala., at $30—$60, and 1 to groom. Hexry A. Tayloe. 


SARPEDON, Imported, by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at Hector Bell's stable, 
Winchester, Va., at $60—$100, and $1 tothe groom. 


SARACEN, by Eclipse, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at the stable of Dp. F. Winter, 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J.,at $10. 


SKYLARK, Imported, by Waxy Pope, out of Skylark by Musician, at the Central Course, 
Macon, Ga., at $80 and $100. Geo. B. Robertson. 


STOCKHOLDER,-by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at A.B. Newsam’s stadlé, neat 
Le%anon, Wilson Co., Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 


SHARK, by Eclipse,out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at E. H. Blackburn’s, Woodford 

Co., Ky., between Lexington and Frankfort, at $10®& 

STEEL, by Imp. Fylde,dam by Constitution, at Col. E¢mund Townes’ stable, Granville 

County, N.C., at $60 and $100. 

SHERIFF PACHA, Imported, of the pure Syrian Aral stock, et J. G. Smith's Solitude 
Farm, 4m. south of Cheek’s Cross Roars, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $75 to insure 

SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at N. B. Luse’s Brick 

Stable, Morristown, N.J.,near the Morris and Essex Ra#l Road, at $10. ; 


SIDN EY, by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Rattler, at Beeville, St. Clair Co., Illinois, 
(14 m.from St. Louis, Mo.) at John Flanagan’s stable, at $20 and $30. 


TORNADO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at the stable of John Drew, 
Uni+en Course, L. [., at $20 the season. 


TRANBY, Imported, by Blacklock, dam by Orville, at Charles McCormick’s stable, near 
Boonville, Cooper Co., Missouri, at $60 and $100. 


VALPA RAISO, Imported, by Velocipede; ont of Fuliana by Goivanna, at the farm of Col. 
Benj. P. Gray, Woodford Co., Ky., 2m. west of Versailles, at $75—$100, and $1 to gm. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion, at the Oakland Course, Louis- 
ville, Ky., in charge of Mr. Jotin Goodwyn, limited to 50 E ares at $150. 

WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzazd, at his o 
Ky., 17 miles from Lexington, at $100. a 


WHALEBONE, by Sir Archy, dam ‘by Pacolet, at John A. Reetly’s stable, Madison 
County, near Huntsville, Ala., at $50. 


WASHINGTON, by Timoleon, out of Ariadne byImp.Citizén; at Dr. Joshua Clement’s 
stable, at Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohic, a* $25 


WHALE, imported, by Whalebone, out ‘of Rectory by Ottavius, at tie stable of Josiah 
W. Ware, 2“~miles east of Berryville, Clarke Co., Va , at $50—$75; and $1 cash to gm. 
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RACING AND BREEDING STUD FOR SALE. . ; 
ITE following stock, now intraining by Wm. i]. TayLoz, at Mount Airy, near Warsaw; 
Richmond, Va.,is offered for sale :— 
No. I. Panic, b. m. 5 yrs. old, (bred by H. G. S. Key, Esq.) by Tychicws, out of Dame 
Prestley. 
No: 2. Clementina,b. f. 4 yrs. old, by larp. Chateau Margaux, out of Mischance. 
No 3. Omohdéndro, ch. c. 3 yrs. old, by Robin Brown, out of Muitifiora—m two sweep- 
stakes and a match. 
No. 4. Etta O,br. f. 3 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Aurora (dam of Howa 
and Czarina. 
No.5: Br.c. 3 yrs. old (bred by Robert W. Carter, Esq.), by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out 
of the fuilsister to Lafayette (Rowena)—in a sweepstakes. ; 
Great care and attention has been taken in breeding and preparing this stable for the 
Turf. Ihave reason to have much confidence in it, and exceedingly regret my other oc- 
cupations will permit me no longer to indulge in this favorite amusement. A!] my stock 
is for sale,including colts by Priam, Cetus; St. Leger, &c. I expect the coltsto wil 
more this Spring, than I will take ae the yume oe nies or am property might be 
i long credits if secured for the remainder. 

taken in part payment, and g Be aig YLOR. 
Mount Airy, near Warsaw, Richmond, Co., Va.;2d April, 1840.—fap1!) 


ST. BERNARD DOGS WANTED. 











at the highest price. O young and very superior St. Bernard dogs a e wanted, ‘hat are well trained—@ 

: Stocks, Corporatio j ; i be thorough-bred, and a pair fiom ove year to eighteen 

‘Gues ; . n other secuties bought and sold: All communicati dog and slut. They must r Pp yes 

guestsarrive than he had expected, and thinking that the liver which - Must be addvessed to Pett fon beney S. J] SYLVESTER, aan months old would be preferred. The price is less*an object the m this quality. Ave at 
} Dec. 28 130 Broadwewand 22 Wall street. | This Office. April 11. 
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WORTHY THE “OF THEPUBLIC. 

V ERY valuable Property inthe City of Raleigh and its vicinity, forsale— 
' STOCK, &e, ; : 
rhe subscriber, finding 1t impossible from his extensive engagements in another mae. 
_Govote that time and attention to his business here, requisite to its bemg properly 
ducted, offers for saie or reat THE EAGLE HOTEL, in the Vity of Raleigh, at. pre- 
st occupied by hima. The Hotel, as every one knows, acquainted with it, is as ved | 
_ property as can be ownes, if the Proprietor can give his personal attention to it. It 


now thoroughly furnished, and the purchaser or lessee could take immediate posses- 
Few situations in the United States offer so fine a chance for the profitable in- 


stment of money. bee . 
\lso,a Lot of Ground, containing Six Acres, 


—nDA~ 


ag 


with anew Dwelling, Stone Stable, and 


co, @ Plantation on Crab Tree Creek, within 2} miles of Raleigh, containing 678 
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siatl ~~’ AMERICAN 


TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 1840, 


HE MAY number of this magazine (being No. 5, Vol. XI.,) was published on the Ist 
| at ye the Bd = a ry s ee oI Barclay spect, rd 
can Hotel. It is embellis wit ENGRAVIN *k. 
The following is its Table of Contents :— : of gee x Shc 
EMBELLISHMENT. 
EXTRAORDINARY TROTTING MATCH AGAINST TIME. 
Engraved on Steel by Dick after Herring. 





ss, and including all necessary buildings for a comfortable residence. CONTENTS. — 
\/so, 50 Acres of Wood Land, about four miles from the city, lying near the old Hills- | To Readers and Correspondents, etc........-.------..-... SS “ate P 12 
eer ti ; Trotting Match against Time: By the Editor... .. eS 2 EERE aR 203 
The above property will be sold on accommodating terms. Persons desirous of owning | Prices of Tried and Untrie-l Stallions: By ‘**Captain”...........0..0............... 205 
+c whole, or any part thereof, are requested to make early application. ; A Penitentiai Confession: By the Editor...............-...-.....--.-..) 206 
Phe subscriber also offers for sale the whole of his valuable stock of BLOOD HORSES | Anti-Corrosives for Middle and Old Age—A Song: By “1."__2 22.0 2202022 027777777 208 
ac follows, Viz : How to Buy a Horse. No.1X. By an Amateur......-...................... 209 
“No. 1. Maric West,dam of Wagnerand Fanny, foaled in 1827, by Marion, dam by Imp. Life in the Woods: By ‘‘Meadows”... ................-.-.---0000000s sl 218 
Cotizen, now ia foal to Imp. Priam. Produce entered in the Trial Stake, Nashville,Tenn., | A Week at the Fire Islands on Long Island; By “J. Cypress, ge EQIP | 226 
$iJ) each, to be run the day previous to the Peyton Stake ; also, in the great Produce | Excursions in the Rocky Mountains: By J. R. Townsend, Esq.............. ” 935 
Stake, tobe run over the Louisiana Course, New Orleans, $5000 entrance, four mile Members of the English Jockey Club: 1840... ...... 22.0.2 .0.2.0000 aan 
wails, Fall of 1343 ; already five subscribers. : Native and Imported Stallions : Reply to ‘ B. C.” by “6 | OCH a ae 241 
No. 2. Polly Peachem, by John Richards, dam by Imp. Chance, foaled in 1828, now in | Incidental Notices of Col. Hampton’s Stad: By the “a ppc maaan oes 
|tolmp. Priam. Produce eutered in the Produce Stake, 1843, mile heats, to be run | Prescription for Founder: By H. C. H. .......--.-.2..2-222-eeeeceeeeeeessee 248 
: the State Course near Raleigh, $1000 entrance ; also, at Newmarket, Va., $1000. | Notes of the Month: By the Editor ...........-.-----.--+2--eee0--0---00000es 249 
rhe number of the subscribers to these Stakes will be published in the ‘‘Spirit of the | Boston and Wagner’s Match -.....-- 249 | Race Courses and Jockey Clubs_.___ 250 
Times” seon after january. | New Orleans Races..............-- OPT Weirmaeee. ois s cs. oi cet ice.k. 250 
No. 3. Mary Blunt, ch. m. by Sir Charles, dam by Alfred, foaled in 1833. , ee ee, ee ee eee 249 | Importation of Stock to Ilinois..___. 250 
‘0. 4. Lady Roland, b. m. by Tariff, dam by Ball’s Florizel, now in foal to Imp. Priam. | Matches ................2..2---eeee 250 | Names Claimed .................... 250 
No. 5. Mary Ann, b. m. by Gohanna, dam by Sir Charles, now in foal to Imp. Priam. Alphabetical List of Stallions for 1840 -........-..-.--..-s-ssc-.--ee ee io 
No.6. Lady Chesterfield, ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Arab, her dam by Imp, Knowsby, now | English Racing Calendar, 1839. Concluded. Racesat 22... 
jn foalto Imp. Priam. eeeGerd oo Sig stid~ ie ccc swetpde: - 61 | Leicester.............. oe er a ee 73 
No.7. Lama, ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Sir Charles, dam by Imp. Buzzard, now in foal to EE S.CT Ses tate, Ali amg np ee ig 74 
Imp. Priam. Devon and Exeter..............-..-. 62 | Howth Park.._.................... 74 
No. 8. A Dun Mare, foaled in 1832, by Sir Charles, in foal by Red Wasp. ORNs eM til tian on ded dhe 62 | Isle of Thanet................... *5 
No.9. One half ch. f. Fanny, by Eclipse, out of No. 1, 3 years old—half owned by Col. Burnley ...... Rei. appear Se tdteery re ee 
liameron, of South Carolina, and now in his possession. [Sold.) ieee! ce igen bg cutee ~~ 4 ~~ esc he een tah = 
No. 10. Dolly 'Taorpe, b. f. 2 yr. old, by Imp. Shakspeare,. out of No. 2—won her Sweep- I Se ae ee See - 
stakes over the State Course near Raleigh, nine subscribers, $200 each. Burton-on-Trent .................... MP avdtenine ee 
No. Il. Rail Road, gr. c. 2 years old, by Imp. Felt,dam by Young Friday. Dove-House Meeting............-..- 62:| Liverpool Autumn Meeting... 
Nou. 12. Half of b. f. Fanny Dingle, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, foaled in 1837—the SS A eS eS PINE IRS, 5 64 | Hastings and St. Leonards...” & 
other half owned by Maj. Thos. Doswell, Hanover county, Va. j Dee ce Ss 64 | Newmarket First October Meeting... 78 
No. 13. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1833) by Imp. Priam, out of No. 4—engaged at Newmar- | - Tunbridge Wells ..........---------- 64| Wrexham ......... wee 79 
ket, Va., 33 sudscribders, $300 each ;’also, at the State Couse, $1000 each. See Spirit of York August Meeting.......- sts ashen 64 | Royal Caledonian Fife Hunt... aoe - 
the Times, after January Ist, for namber of entries. A Plymouth, Devonport and Cornwail.. 65 | Chesterfield .......... te hs Sik detain 80 
No. 14. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1838, by Lyman, out of No. 5—engaged at Newmarket | Paisley............-.----e--e---ee-- oe ee 80 
Va., 33 subscribers, $390 each, Spring 3 yr. olds. SV... oe) Baywelient. ee gs 
No. 15. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Andrew, out of No. 1—engaged in the great Pey- DOOM. si Siti, « hod ddecbitdcass 66 | Knutsford........ edie tan ie ae 81 
on Stake for $150,000, and is considered one of the most promising entries in the Stake. ENE ie LN RIN ae SSS ae vate ancients 81 
No. 16. Bay Fibly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 5. OS haic ai sy ppp semmeiai at i Seat 7 | York October Meeting .............. 89 
No. 17. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 6. 2 Canterbury Re ner ee Pa gee 68 Newmarket Second October Meeting. 82 
The whole of the above Stock of Blood Horses will be sold at Public Sale,on the Ist | Northampton......----.------+------ 68 | Curragh October Meeting.......... 83 
day of July next, in the City of Raleighif not privately soldbefore that time. : ee ORNL BRAT ES 68 | Birmingham and Solihull ......._.._ 84 
Applications, personally or by letter, can be made, until the day of sale, at Raleigh, eg Oe ee i oe ee ee 
N.C. J. C. ROGERS. Stockton ...........-¢ patie A oil ot Wane 2... oe 85 
Raleigh, Jan. 1, 1840.—[jan25] Curragh September Meeting ........- |, PRS Saar aae ets 
ee OLIVER FOR SALE. RIE nce danse wunccsvesecesses 70 | Northallerton .......... irish nectiog: a 
IIIS thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir | Morpeth..............-+------------- 71 | Newmarket Houghton Meeting ..___. 86 
T Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver’s dam Young Betsey Richards, who was qoimnend wae een en ee een ee neeeenee ++ 71 | Stafford .......--------------- 2. ae 
sired by John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderiila’s dam was } estern Meeting...............----- 72 | Inglewood Hunt and Penrith......._. 88 
Maid-o’-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say Southampton .... wen nee eee ewww eee e eee Fe Gao on ccvnccntcnceccccees- 88 
y thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found in the country. Rochester and Chatham,..,.....-...- 73 | Tarporley Hunt ..........-.........- 88 
5 SCM. -nenecishaoiebtesnecdseasla 73 | Worcester Autumn Meeting .._._____ 83 


Oliver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Col. Johnson’s celebra- 
icolt, PAtlp, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
ter, than had ever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of his races were all 
run in goodtime. Itis not necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver’s speed. He 
‘ands among the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 
BARNES 8. SMOCK, 
Holmdel, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—[feb29] DANIEL HOILEMS 
FOR SALE. 
BROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 
LX Richardson, nea: York, and sold when 2 yrs. old to the celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 
or 360 guineas. 

in 1934, at 3yrs. old,she ranat Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, entrance 
2) guineas,in which five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in her favor 
against the field. When near the goal, and nearly a distance ahead of her competitors, 
she was thrown down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, and rendered 
incapable of farther performance. , 

She isof dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
excellent constitution. Her stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 
passed by any of the late importations. ; : 

She is by Lottery, out of Novice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 
bred by Mr. Morris’ in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bunch 

y Mercury. : , 

Britannia (for so I call her) is now supposed to be in foal to Duane. Gentlemen in the 
West or South desirous to purchase may have a great bargain. Price $1000, and no less. 


‘ayment received in Cotton and Tobacco, if more convenient tothe purchaser. Apply to 
Feb — , W. WALLACE OOOK, Philadelph‘a. 


T His splendid Arabian was imported by Commodore J. D. Elliott, in the Frigate Con- 
stitution, August, 1838. Sheriff Pacha is amongst the finest specimens of Arabian 
blood ever landed on this continent ; he is a blood bay of rich color, 15 hands 14 inches 
high, 6 years old; his deep chest, bones, form, and strength of limb, according with M. 
Sue’s description of the celebrated “Godolphin” Arabian, the Father of the English 
Turf. Sherif Pacha having, however, superiority in size and color, as also in point of 
origin, he being a Nedjdi, the Godolphin but a Barb. This horse was obtained by Commo- 
dore Elliott from an Egyptian officer in theStaff of Sheriff Pacha, Viceroy of Syria, in 
the summer vf 1837, at Damascus, and was selected from a number in the Viceroy’s 
stable. . 

Pedigree.—The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 
tested by the Consular Seal of the American Consul at Beyrout, and is in possession ef 
Commodore Elliott. 


o/) 





THE SYRIAN ARAB, SHERIFF PACHA. 


(TRANSLATION.) ee. 

Thanks be to God, the Creator of the Universe. On this day, which is the blessed Sunday, 
16th Iemad the first, 1251 of Hagira, Mustafa Aga, of Damascus, has purchased from 
Hagi Aly the Aleppine, the red horse called Nedjdi Arrawy, very well known to be from 
the Arabs of Atrah, and to his sire and dam a great many testimonials are given from the 
Arabs of Dawleh, the neighbors of the Arabs of Atrah. According to the testimony of 
every one of these faithful witnesses, who have given their names below, and who are 
honest and true, the said horse is a real Nedjdi, a descendant of his sire and dam the red 
mare Nedjdi; and he is delivered to Mustafa Aga in good and peyfect health and condi- 
tion, and the price has been paid to the owner to his entire satisfaction. Now the afore- 
said horse has been delivered up to the possession and charge of Mustafa Aga as his law- 
ful property. Aud this present contract has been written in the presence of the perscns 
who have put downtheir test!mony below. 


Witnesses to the above— AHMED AGA ATHMAN (L. S.) 


ABDEL KapER TuBBaa (L.S.) 
Ev S#atx Moosa (L.S.) : 
The foregoing is a true and faithful translation from the eriginal in Arabic. In witness 
whereof. [SEAL] J. CHassEanpD, United States Consul. 
Beyrout, 2d September, 1837. ; . 
Sheriff Pacha will stand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek s 
Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $75 the season, insuring foal. Good up- 
land pasturage for mares gratis, grain fed and groomed $5 per month. Every possible care 
a Receries » . “y 
taken, but no liabilities for accidents or eT LY SMITH, Agent for the Proprietors. 





Solitude Farm, 9th Oct., 1839.—[nov 23] 


THE BEDOUIN ARAB, IBRAHIM PACHA. : 

HIS beautiful Arab horse was obtained by Commodore Elliott from the Neapolitan 

T Consul at Joppa, Palestine, in the summer of 1835, and imported by him in the cor- 

vette John Adams, August, 1836. He is a dark iron grey, with asilvery mane and tail, is 

15 hands high, and seven years old; he is closely and compactly formed, with elastic and 
graceful gait, shewing the siiew and muscle so peculiar to the famous Merlano breed. 

Pedigree.—The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 
tested by the Consular Seal of the American Consul at Jerusalem, and is In possession of 
Commodore Elliott. 

(TRANSLATION.) at : 

We, the undersigned, do declare that the horse which Mr. Elliott, Ameriban Commo- 
dore, bouglit from us, is a Merlano of the Bedouin horses, of the race of Sirbaa, and in 
consequence, this declaration is written for the Commodore, so that he may be satisfied 
that the said horse is really Bedouin ; in faith of which we give the present affirmation. 

Signed ACHMED EL Sa1p MASTAFANI. 

Joppa, 15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. ACHMED EL Epas. _ 

I, the undersigned, do testify that the horse above mentioned, which Commodore : 
liott bought at Joppa is a Bedouin horse, of a famous Merlano race and in consequence 
hereby give the present testimonial. 


[SEAL] MuRapD ARTIN, 


Jucaricato, as American Consul for Joppa and Jerusalem. 
Joppa, 15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. ‘ ; 
noche Pacha will stand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 

Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $50 the season, insuring foal. Good = 

land pasturage for mares gratis — fed and groomed ¢5 per month. Every possible 

bare iability for accidents or escapes. : 

ore J. GRAY SMITH, Agent for the Proprietors. 
Solitude Farm 9th Oct., 1839.—[nov 23] 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS WANTED. 

A LIBERAL price willbe paid for a Newfoundland Dog and Bitch, about pot ser ne 
old. Those’ of a dark color would be preferred, and they must be —— h 28 
breed. Apply at This Office. ve — 
pA IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. , 

JNO, 1: One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLES WORTH, who is now standing Near 
.N Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wis a TO- 

serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaox, is in perfect health, and p 
nounced by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 

No. 2. Chesaut ae, Syre. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother te Whalehene get 
Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by 


ton, out of Penelope. i- 
No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari 


nella by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. 3 
No. rd Bay ‘filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 


Whalebone. 
; f Frederick, winner of 
No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam hy SS ae 


the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohann I 
ther to Maley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 








Andrews. i 
No. 6. Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 
Whiskey. Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 


No.7. B , (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) b 
tan, out bra tet tny Galata was pote Linge Sey ah ay; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
cetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. ‘ ' 

These paced imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which weelumpertos | - 
Col. Hampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most i 
blood in England. 

N 0.2. ts tow with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Riddjesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. 

Such an opportunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rar 
West, anJ these may be had on very accommodoting terms, 

Mobile, Ala., March 28, 1840,—{ap11) 


ly occurs in the South 
oe J. C. NOTT. 











WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Turf Register” and of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, May 7, 1840. 


RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 
Ts well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on application to 
DJNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
84 Canal] st., New Orleans. 





17th April.—[{my2-tf] 


FINE THREE YEAR OLDS FOR SALE. 
f ieee following fine 3 yr. olds, having had the distemper badly this Spring, which will 
probably incapacitate them from running, will be disposed of on very liberal 
terms :— 

The OWN BROTHER TO DOSORIS, by Henry, out of the dam of Goliah, Dosoris, 
Zela, Floranthe, etc. 3 yrs. old; he is a light chesnut, in the highest racing form, about 
15 hands high. 

A HALF SISTER TO JOB, byImp. Barefoot, out of Jemima by Thornton’s Rattler. 
etc. This iilly, also3 yrs. old, is a chesnut, about 15 hands high, and very promising. 

New York, May 2, 1840.—[{my2} W. LIVINGSTON. 


HARBACK’S HOTEL, 

ORNER OF SEVENTH AND CARPENTER STREETS, between Chesnut and 
Market streets, Philadelphia.— Horatio Harback (late of the Forrest House) respect 
fully informs his friends and the Public that he has taken this well-known establishment 
and has entirely repaired and improved ijt, and is now prepared to receive transient cus- 
tomers. His rooms are large and airy, andturnished neatly. His bar is kept continually 
supplied with the choicest liquors the market can afford—also, a superior lot of cigars of 
different brands. «His table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are 
active and obliging. He hopes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of his old 

rifends, and the public in general. March 14. 


IMPORTED HIBISCUS. 
wit make his next season atthe Farm near the Washjngton race Course, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and will be put to mares at $40 the season, and $1 to the groom, 
to be paid in every instance before the mares are served. 

flibiscus is a beautiful bay, without white, 15 hands 3 inches high, of great length, and 
fine action. He was bred by Lord Exeter, and was foaled in 1834; he was got by Sultan, 
out of Duchess of York by Waxy, out of Moses’ dam by Gohanna, out of Grey Skin by 
Woodpecker—Herod, &c. His sire, Sultan, ranked higher in England than any stallion 
of his day in the kingdom, and his dam unites most of the fevorite crosses of this coun- 
try, as her pedigree will show. Forparticulars see Racing Calendar of 1837 and ’38. 

The season willcommence on the Ist of February, and end on the Istof July. Mares 
will be well fed at 50 cents per “ay, and separate lots provided for such as have young 
foals. Every care will be taken to prevent accidents, but no responsibility should any 
occur. 

Hibiscus is a horse of the purest pedigree, and in high racing form, exceedingly hand- 
some, and the low price at which his services are offered to the public, wil, it is hoped, 
insure him a liberal patronage. For particulars address his preprietor at the Queen st 
tasbles, Charleston. (Jan.11} GEORGE FRYER: 


SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE, L.}. 

Spring ,1841, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, confined to .2¢ get of Trustee, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft.; four or more to make a race. To name andclose 7th of June, 1840. Now four 
subscribers. : . 

Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped 1840, to run Spring 3 years old, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft., declaration of forfeit ¢50, by the Ist of January, 1843; four or more to make a 
race. Toclose 7th of June, 1 
In addition to the above, stakes are open for all ages, both Spring and Fall. } 
men wishing to make nominations will please address ‘‘ To the Secretary of the New 
York Jockey Club, New York City.” 

New York, Feb. 6, 1840.—{feb8] 

















LANGFORD. 


APT. STOCKTON’S celebrated imported race horse LANGFORD, having met with | 


an accident, has been thrown out of training, and wil! serve a limited number ef 

g* “ 43 ~” a «af 

mares this season, commencing on the Ist day of April, and terminating o™the Ist of 
August, at his stand at Penn’s Neck, one mile and a half south of Princeton, New Jer- 


sey, at the following rates, viz :—$20 to insure—$15 for the season, and $10 fora | 


single leap. «ak 

Langford is a large horse, 16 hands high, of great bone and muscie. His color is a 
beautiful mahogany brown. His performances as a racer, at all distances, from one to 
four miles, are so well known as to render unnecessary a detail of them in this adver- 


tisement. 


. d was purchased from the stud of his Majesty the late King of England, and | 
he oy 2 He was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of | 
Her dam, Thalestris, by Alexander, out of Rival by Sir | 


imported in 1834, and 1s now 7 yrs. old. 


Sir Hercules) by Wanderer. 0 

Peter out of ‘Homet by Drone— Manilla by Goldfinder, out of Mr. Loodrick’s old England 
k, Vol. II], pp. 418 and 533. 

yeh ona sengeee JAMES K. VAN MATER 





MONARCH. ? a? t 

HIS celebrated Racer will make his first season, under the direction of Mr. William 

T A. Stewart, at Col. WapE Hampron’s Woodlands Estate, five miles below Colum- 

bia, South Carolina, and be let to mares at One Hundred Dollars the season to be paid 
in every instance before the mare is served. ; ; i. 

By reference to the sporting periodicals of the day, Monarch’s extended pedigree and 
performances may be seen. During his short but brilliant career on the Turf, he has 
never encountered any thing either ) aa or private, that could afford him a trial. He 
was bred at Hampton Court, by his Majesty William 1V.,and was foaled in 1834. Ile 
was got by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker. He has started seven times, and neve) 

heat. 
Eutieotes Rye and Grass Pastures are provided ‘or mares, with separate lots for suck 
as may have young foals. Mares well fed at fifty cents per day, te be paid before they are 
removed. Such mares as may not prove in foa) to Monarch the first season, will be en- 
titled the second to a season gratis to him or such other horse as may occupy his stand. 
Every care will be taken to gnard against accidents, but no responsibility should they 
occur. Seasonto commence the Ist of February, and terminate tie Ist of July. 

Columbia, S. U., Dec. 1, 1829.—[dec2]} _ 

N.B. Black servants boarded gratis ; having no accommodations for white ones, they 
must board in Colurabia or elsewhere. 


JAMES DRYSDALE, a 

ETERINARY SURGEON, having recently gracuated as a regular Physician at the 
V College of Physicians and Surgeons of this city, wishes to inform the public that 
he will devote his whole attention to the diseases of the horse as usual, and although he is 
by law qualified to enter on general practice, as well as Veterinary Surgery, he has re- 
solved to cultivate the latter science exclusively, in order if possible to procure for + 
that standing in society, which its great importance has long since obtained for it in all 
European Countries, where Colleges are founded for the sole purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in this useful and important branch of Medicine, hitherto so much neglected in this 
country. He isa graduatc of the Edinburgh Veterinary School, as well as of.the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of this State, and for testimony of his ability to treat dis- 
eases on true scientific principles, he would refer to the following eminent medica! gen- 





iene bane Smith, M.D., President of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of | are generally exposed to fire, W 


John Augustine . f Ze ¢ 
this city, and Professor of Physiology inthe same Institution. ‘ 

Joseph M. Smith, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

John B. Reck, M.D., Professor of Materia ye and Medica! Jurisprudence. 

John To M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Botany. _ 

Robert Watts, Jr, M.D., Professor of General and Special Anatomy. sinh Chitaréis 

James R. Manley, M.D., Lecturer on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women ii} ; 

Willard Parker, M.D., Lecturer on Surgery and Surgical Anatomy. 


. i t his forge in the very best 
P.S. His brothers, Robert and Nie] Drysdale, shoe — = ~ a yin onmnion 


manner under his own super ntendence ; they were broug D 5 
self, and have got several Premiume for their superior workmanship, at vo te : - = 
American and Mechanic’s Institutes. nny lame ae. corns or othei ai 
t, generally made to go sound by proper shoeing alone. fl 
one JAMES DRYSDALE, M. Weterieesy Surgeon, No. 18 Fifth st., New York. 
April 10th, 1840.~— [ap1$)} ! 


¢ 









Gentle- | 


Et EO Re ne Te had 


cover mares the ensuin aaa 
at $60 the season (with $1 te 
'S are provided for all mares 


! Fe AP rae 0 5? TON, ee ay ms 1 ee 
HIS highly bred and most brilliant eee ny FELT 
T son at my stables, near the nion pus yoy will 
the tape anger — the season, 
sent to the horse, which will be well fed at fift 
for accidents or escapes, though all caution wi Seale. Per day, but no responsibility 
As a racer, his career was brilliant im the extreme. He won cnt vem. 
fashionable courses, and beat the best horses of the day ; non a number ef races at 
Clotilde, Frederick (winner of the Derby), Dr Faustus (three tenon easton, Fylde, 
poe ruil st aa ph tg a esate 
| we ppeis to be equal to Fylde, sj e was 
| giving him two years advantage in weigh: Pies OSS OF. armed Sa Bilhy Townes, after , 
He won in one year five gold cups, and several other races, frequently givin 


everything in the races ; and so splendid was his runnin that it i weight to 
‘ a : ) nd 
Sportsmen to re-import his sire Langar, at present one of the most pcan = wea = 


of the day. At 3 yrs. old he Won all his races, exc sons 

— Felt was — up, though “as stale as a aes?” vonpdaieains Bowtha: 
e won at 4yrs vld the Tradesmen’s Cup at Chester, 28 subscrib i 
, field. The Gola Cup at Newton, three et gh Subs. The arena a aapey ye large 
ig iat P= eo Pang 1) oon = rye three miles aud more, 13 subs. The Re. 
ak nutsford, 11 subs. The Gold C ; i i i 
| wena day the Pengwern Stakes, seven pon Newel, Masee re en — 

e won many other races, and among them a Gold y j i 
Robin Hood, Brunswick, Zodiac, and others, 19 subs. nnn 25 0, ihe PRS aarti 
| Felt is arich bay horse, about fifteen hands three inches high, and bears a strong re- 
| semblance to Langar (his sire) in form, marks, size, action, and appearance, except color ; 
| Langar has nearly the same white marks, but isa chesnut. He is a very powerful horse 
| in all respects, and his colts are, in Virginia, very superior and promising as 3 yr. olds. 
| Felt was got by Langar (sire of Elis, Pilgrim, &c.), out of Steam by Waxy Pope—Miss 
Stavely by Shuttle—Drone—Matchem —Jocasta by Cornforth’s Forester —sister to Young 
Cade, out of Miss Partner—sister to the dam of Matchem. 

Langar, re-imported an account of Felt’s high character, was got by Selim (sire of Sul- 
tan, lately covering at 50 sovs.), out of a Walton mare, out of Young Giantess, dam of 
Sorcerer, and grandam of Priam, Muley, and Phantom, and g.g-dam of Bay Middleton. 

Waxy Pope (winner of the Derby) was by Waxy, the best son of Pot-8-o’s—the best son 
of Eclipse—out of Prunella by Highflyer—dam of Parasol, Penelope, and nine others of 
rare excellence. Whalebone, Whisker, and others, are fiom Penelope 

All the colts from Felt’s dam ran well. He won about $15,000, and Fang, his own bro- 
ther, sold for about $25,000, as was supposed. He1s vers nearly allied to Priam, Bay Mid- 
| dleton, Queen of Trumps, Plenipo, and through Economist to Harkaway, being the very 

best in England. The only two of his stock which bave appeared on our turf are Lang- 
ford, his own nephew on the dam’s side, and Passenger, by Langar, his half brother on the 
| sire’s side, except a 2 yr. old filly, a vinner. 
Excepting Priam, a horse of more reputation as a racer cannot be found in America, and 
no horse can have a better, and few, very few, an equal pedigree. He needs no otherre 
oe for judicious breeders to patronise him. JOHN R. SNEDIKER. — 








: TORNADO, 
oe bred race horse will stand the present season at the stable of the subscriber, 
, Union Course, Long Island, at $20 the season, to commence 20th Feb., and end July 
eyed to be paidin all cases at the time of serving, or before the mares are 

Tornado is a light chesnut, nearly 16 hands high, of great muscular power, and in high 
racing fortn, 1esembling his sire (American Eclipse) in every point—5 yrs. old this spring. 

Pedigree.—Tornado was bred by Robt. L. Stevens, Esq., of New York, and foaled in 

May, 1835, in England—his dam—the celebrated race mare Polly Hopkins—having been 
sent there in foal to Eclipse, for the purpose of breeding her to the best English horses. 
Polly Hopkins was got by Virginian, her aam b Imp. Archduke—g. dam by Imp. Obscurity 
~—g. g.d. the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair. See Eng. & Am. Stud Book, page 
1071. His sire, Eclipse, was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel byImp Messenger—- 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, etc. 
Performances —Tornado arrived at New York, fall of 1837,then2 yr. old, after along pas 
sage, badly bruised, and scarcely able to walk from long standing on board ship, conse- 
quently was not broke till the spring following, when in consequence of numerous en- 
gagements In produce stakes, he was traimed ; but the effect of the voyage was seen so 
plainly, that he was turned out and allowed to run one year. To show the opinion his 
owner had of him, he was the only horse reserved past 3 yrs. old, out of a daft of fifteen 
from his stable. 

Spring of 1839, then 4 yrs. old. he wes trained, and realised the expectations of his 
owner. He was entered for the two mile purse, Union Course, against Hornblower aud 

others, but in consequence of 1 match made the evening before the race, to runuext day 
| after, he was drawn after one heat. 
| Next day, ina match, mile heats, against Mr. Gibbons’ Saracen, Tornado won handily 
in two heats, time, 1-53}—1:544 

Next week, at Hoboken, in a match, two mile heats, against Mr. O. P. Hare’s Cham- 
paign, Tornado won at two heats, time, 3:57—3:50. 

Second Spring Meeting, Union Course, started for the three mile purse against Treftton 
and Veshti. In running for the first heat of this race, the rider of Tornado was ordered 
to lay up, which he did very properly till the Jast straight side. Here his jockey, from a 
fancy of his own, or frem some new order (not giver by the owner of the horse), then 
made arush for the heat, Treuton at that time be:ng about 50 or 75 yards in advance of 
him, and only lost the heat by two feet. After this heat he was found to be lame, but 
ae os the second, and broke d)»wn in company with Vashti, after running two miles 
and a halls. 

He is now offered to Breeders, with the hope and expectation of his getting stock, not 
to be excelled for size, strength, and racing qualities. It is thought by good judges that 
he will cross well with mares that have produced runners from Monmouth Eclipse, both 
being frorn one sire, and nearly related on the dam’s side. 

The best care will be teken of mares sent to him, but no Hability for accidents or 
escapes, should any possibly occur. JOHN DREW. 

Union Course, L. 1., Feb. 15, 1840.—[feb 15-tf} 


UNION RACE COURSE AND CLUB HOUSE, 
ALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The entire unsuitability of a northern cli- 

} maate for my family, added to arecent domestic affliction, has induced and deter- 
mined me t# move back to Virginia tolive. 1 therefore offer at private sale the following 
property, situated on Long Islan¢c, about seven or eight miles from the city of New York, 
— immediatelyon the Rail Road and Turnpike leading from Brooklyn to the village of 

amaica. 

Ist An undivided moiety of the Unior Race Course, containing about sixty acres, 
more or Jess. 

2d. A Jot of land adjoining said Race Course, fronting about eleven hundred feet on 
the Brooklyn and Jamaica Turnpike, beautifully situated, and containing about twelve 
acres by recent survey. The improvements on this lot consist of a large, commodious, 
and handsome house, 56 ft. by 52 ft., two stories high, basement and garret all finished, 
a large portico, front and rear. the whole length of the house—out-houses of almost 
every description, combining lodging-reoms for servants, ice house, coach heuse, wood 
house, cow house, stables sufficient to accommodate seventy-five race horses, and as 
many private—a garden, fertile, and handsomely enclosed, two pumps of pure water, &c. 
&c. The whole improvements are entirely new, arranged with some taste, and the 
house, in particular, so built, and the fixtures so arranged, as to render it'well calculated 
either for a Hotel or private residenee. In consulting the private comfort of the one, 
the conveniences of the other have not been neglected. 

I will a the above property jointly or separately, and on liberal terms as to price and 
payment. 

All communications on the subject tefore the first day of April next, may be directed 
to me at Petersburg, Virginia—after that time, and until the Ist of June to New York 
city. For the information of all concerned, I beg leave to state, that I shal! attend to 
the Course, as usual, until some other arrangement be made. 

Petersburg, Va., Feb. 20, 1840.—[mar7] D. H. BRANCH. 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 

—— choice stock, of pure blood and unexceptionable pedigree, is offered for 
sale, viz.: 
; No.1. Nancy Norwood, (dam of Atalanta,) by Thornton’s Rattler, out of a Bonaparte 
| mare, she out of a double crossed Medley mare; now 14 years old, and in foal to Priam. 
} 2. Camilla, out of Nancy Norwood by Sussex ; now 6 years old, and open. 3 

3. A bay fily,out of Camilla by Priam, now atthe foot, finely pointed, and large of 
| her age. 
} 4, Maia of Nerthampton,a grey filly,out of Nancy Norwood by Autocrat, now 3 years 
old, and winner of the Maryland produce stake over the National Course in Oct. last. 

5. Violetta, out of Lady Telegraph by Oscar Junior, now 4 years old, and in foal te 
Imp. John Bull. 

Together with anumber of others, male and female, of pure and undoubted pedigrees. 
As the pedigrees of this stock have long since been published both in the “‘ Turf Regis- 
ter” and ‘*Spirit of the Times,” a reference to those papers will satisfy the most scru- 
pulous of the entire purity and value of the lot. Any gentleman or company of gentle- 
men who may desire to purchase the lot, or any portion thereof, can obtain every infor- 
mation by addressing the subscriber through the Bladensburg post office, Maryland. 

Dec. 16, 1839—{dec2]} ’ SAML. SPRIGG. 





























BERKSHIRE PiGS. 

IIE subscriber has for sale a large number of Berkshire Pigs of the finest blood and 
quality, all immediate descendants of stock of recent importations. The drove on 
| hand consists of about sixty, ofall ages. Any number will be disposed of at prices vary 
ing from $10 to $25 each, and orders will be promptly attended to, and the pigs shipped 
to any section of the country. 

Apply to LEWIS BEACH, 14 Cedar Street, New York City, or to Dr. SMITH CUT- 
TER, Shrewsbury, New Jersey. (ap 18-6t) 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. | 
{ ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
i PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
| wanting in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“ saturated wood” is used or “ pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire, and will preserve iron 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
| quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was putin a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof i, also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gajlor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour—the Salamander remained m the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, wees all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
s the warenouse. 
"a jaw he cssortmnent for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, with the most superior locks in use. 
‘ ENOS WILDER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York: 
I> We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, and 
know that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and experience 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kind is vastly superior to all others, 
| that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. There are thousand 
beside ourselves who were Witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed to be rod 
| unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blast + t — 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever ma pb A. 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than 
" hilst it is sufficiently intense to do them injury- 


at Boston. 


— 








DANIEL FITZGERALD. 
S. Ave. Pierce, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, 


Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. Pesan 8. M. Ruvo, Commissioner of Deeds. 


, : ady to 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons grag one ey d agent te 


| the public by appearances and professions. No person wi 
sell my safes without a certificate wey WILDER, Patentee and Manufacturer. 











New York, April 18, 1840.—{ap18-6m) 


WATKINS & ASKHAM, ‘ aati 
rc ? AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, Ne 
i a senbee tery om = Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. DP eeecla) 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. 
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——Piep Bills for the Wek 


———$—$—— ‘ 
had been received at the Publication or Printing Office, when the paper 
sxe No Bille PRINTER’s DEVIL. 


was sent to press, at 11 o’clock last night. 


.5’ BENEFIT. | 
THE RICHINGS rade Benefit has been deferred until 
Wed ore is en mee internet er. me notice will be given of the night ap- 
oe . the meantime, it is recommended that the friends of the worthy beneficiary 
secure S wy Lye! eee ane at the Park Theatre, where seats can be procured. 


= EATRICAL 
ERAS, and PARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNER & 
ps OP ‘irect from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
= rE i cate A ivle regularity. and — and keep always on hand 
’ n . 
the largest assortment i eee pir th of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
Managers of Karey eee t to call, before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
will find it to their in the play- way can be pruchased, but which will be found at their 
pea De yn hich will be disposed of ou the most accommodating terms. 
ee entahh Shee umbers, “ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
ow ‘ 
the most popular pieces of the pr woot OY Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 


Cumberland’s British and, ition of Buckstone’s Dramas, ana Bayly’s Farces—complete 




















Acting Drama + ie 
sets always on ‘ th promptness. 
Wholesale orders nae wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 





New plays,done up ins 
Things Theatrical. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 














‘Esser !— . ; 
Fanny E ‘‘Sure she is fresh from fairy clime, 


Where ne‘er is felt the touch of time ; 
For beauty of such faultless ray 
Could ne’er be formed to know decay.” 


We sit down to record the impression produced upon the Park audience by the first 
appearance of la belle Elssler on Thursday evening. For hours before the doors 
were opened the steps and lobby of the theatre were thronged, and before the 
performances commenced, every seat in the house was filled. Thanks to the 
admirable arrangement of the manager, the jostling and inconvenience incident 
to occasions of this kind were comparatively unknown ; the sale of tickets was 
suspended as soon as a barely sufficient number had been disposed of to fill the 
seats comfortably, and we are pleased to add that the audience was composed of 
the élite of the beauty and fashion of the town. The farce of “The Dumb 
Belle ” introduced the entertainments of the evening, and was listened to with 
unequivocal impatience ; no one ever thought it half so stupid before. The 


celebrated dance of La Cracovienne followed, and brought the fair debutante be- 


fore the public at a bound! The time-honored walls of Old Drury never echoed 
with more tumultuous, deafening plaudits. The pit rose en masse—hats and 
handkerchiefs waved in every direction. The enthusiasm of her reception was 
only equalled by the surpassing beauty with which the wondrous creature ex- 
pressed her acknowledgements ; it was done with a grace which seemed not of 
this earth, and prolonged the cheering for several minutes. ‘Che dance is cha- 
racteristic of the Polish peasantry ; it was executed with charming effect, with- 
out the slightest seeming effort, and was rapturously encored. Her costume was 
strikingly picturesque ; nothing of the kind has ever been seen on our stage ; 
steel plates on the heels of her little red boots formed a substitute for castanets, 
and gave time to the music with as much precision as we have ever witnessed in 
the dance of La Cachuca. We shall not be surprised to see Cracovienne Boots 
in Broadway in the course of afew days. ‘The farce of ‘ Bachelor’s Buttons” 
succeeded the dance, and but for the impatience of the house to witness the 
“bright, particular star” of the evening, Mrs. Creswick would have acquired 
new laurels by her performance of the heroine. 

Some time elapsed after the farce was over before the curtain was rung up 
for La Tarentule—a comic ballet in two acts by M. Coralli. The following is 


the plot :— 

pe I.—This ballet is founded upon the supposed properties of the Tarantula 
Spider, whose bite is said to throw the patient into a fit of dancing delirium, in 
which the sufferer expires from exhaustion. The scene lies in Sicily. 

Luidgi (Mons. Sylvain), a young peasant, has risen before day-break to sere- 
nade his beloved Lauretta (Fanny Elssler); while the merry mandolines are 
preparing, a band of brigands, forced from their retreat in the mountains, are 
seen to cross the village, carrying with them their plunder and a lady, (Miss 
Kerr) whom they have, for some time, kept a prisoner. Roused at this sight, 
the young men run to arms to the lady’s rescue. 

Lauretta appears, cheerful and happy. Her mother (Mad. Arraline), the rich 
post-mistress of the village, has told her the night before that she was to be mar- 
ried the following day ; and the innocent girl entertains no doubt but it can only 
be to her beloved Luidgi. Finng is heard at a distance. The brigands have 
been defeated, and the rescued lady shows her gratitude by presents to her libe- 
rator’s intended bride. On his refusing any reward for himself, she informs him 
that she has power and influence; and assures him that her protection will 
never fail him. She retires under an escort to seek repose in a neighboring 
convent. 

A traveller now arrives at the post-house door, a bombastic individual, the 
important and wealthy Dr. Omeoquaco (Fisher); his presence will soon mar the 
joy of Lauretta. Seduced by the charms of the young peasant girl, the Doctor, 
whose wife has perished in an encounter with banditti, has offered his riches to 
Lauretta’s mother, and it is for him that the marriage preparations have been 
made. On Lauretta’s return in her bridal clothes, the Doctor declares his pas- 
sion and intentions, which are disbelieved and laughed at. The scene, however, 
assumes a more serious appearance when it is sanctioned by Lauretta’s mother ; 
and the unfortunate girl withdraws, protesting that she will never be the wife 
of any other but Luidga. 

Ab wneapereel ne however, will soon alter her determination. She 
re-enters, frightened and trembling. Luidgihas been stung by a Tarantula, and 
she describes his delirium, his frantic dance, and panting agony. No assistance 
is at hand but that of the Doctor, who, taking advantage of Luidgi’s dangerous 
situation, refuses to exercise his medical skill, unless Lauretta will consent to 
marry him. The malady is increasing, and if not instantly attended to, Luidgi 
cannot survive. Lauretta consents, and is led fainting to the altar. 

Acr IIl.—Lauretta’s Chamber.—Y ielding to his entreaties, his attendants have 
brought Luidgi near to his Lauretta, and, scarcely restored to his senses, her nup- 
tial attire he at first flatters his fancy has been assumed for their own marriage. 
Lauretta’s tears, however, soon reveal the truth, and the painful story is told ; 
A marriage thus obtained by fraud and violence cannot be valid, it shall be an- 
nulled. But how can this dissolution be obtained! High protection and power- 
ful influence are necessary ; the recollection of the lady’s promises occurred to 
him—she told him that she had power and influence, which would never fail 
him in case of need. Not a moment is to be lost ; the Doctor has already ordered 
the carriage to take away his newly married wife, and two hours, at the least, are 
requisite to reach the convent where the lady has retired. Lauretta, nevertheless, re- 
stored by hope to her merry temper, promises tliat for two hours she will retain 
the Doctor, and Luidgi hastily departs. ‘To obtain the desired delay, the shrewd 
gul employs every stratagem—now, her friends, by her directions, protract their 
compliments and the parting glass—now, her toilet for the journey is made un- 
usually long—now she kneels in prayer before the Madonna—then, seemingly 
frightened by a strange noise, she locks up the Doctor in an inner room ; the old 
man, however, re-enters through the balcony ; she is at her wit’s end, and not 
half the time is as yet elapsed, when a ludicrous idea comes to her assistance : 
she feigns to be stung by the Tarantula, and assumes the depressed countenance, 
the feverish tremor frenzy, which she has witnessed in Luidgi’s case, and 
yielding to a fit of frantic dancing, defies the efforts of the doctor to soothe 
her supposed madness. Alarmed at this extraordinary effect of the bite, the 
Doctor calls the company to assist, and Lauretta falls apparently dead from ex- 
hanstion. Her mother accuses the Ductor as the cause ft her pide death ; 
he is on the point of being roughly treated, when Luidgi returns, and, i rath ; 

gt: . Aen 1 , and, in the lady 
who accompanies him, the doctor recognises his wife, whose life h ( 

; , e has been spared 
by the brigands. Now, to complete the tortures of the Doctor Lauretta sudden! 
recovering, pretends to claim him as her husband. She ver soo qs ao 
yields her pretensions, and offers her hand to her dear Leidel The oo 
only alternative is to return to his wife, and the postillion entering the fete ie: 
minds him that the carriage has been waiting for two hours. ee 


In this ballet, the unstudied efforts of the charming Elssler developed them- 
selves with untold effect ; she was evidently nerved for conquest and triumph. 
The critics in the pit were ina perfect furor of excitement, and not one of them 


will admit there ever was 


SA Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form, or lovelier face.” 


The effect of the first pas de deux was electrical. She was at once the divinity 
of the night ; with Circean power she floated in mid air with motions graceful 
as a bird’s, surrounded by fluttering hearts, whose silent eloquence too deep for 
words, tod that the fair enchantrese, in whatever related to the brilliant, delight-( 
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fal, voluptuous Ballet, was 
ed as the goddess of our idolatry. Who that marked their witching expression 
will deny 

——“‘ the same lips and eyes 
She wears on earth, will serve in ” 
Not only is she “all that Fancy painted her,” but more, much more ; expecta- 
tion was elevated to an extraordinary height ; and very few witnessed her sur- 
prising performance withéut having those expectations greatly exceeded. ‘ Her 
figure,” like that of la belle Hamilton—a beauty of the Court of Charles [I.— 
varied itself into every grace that can belong either to repose or motion.” We 
have no words to praise her dancing ; words are produced by things, and nothing 
like her dancing was ever seen here before. The faultless taste of every atti- 
tude, the charming simplicity and grace of her gestures and motions, the rapidi- 
ty and strength of her execution, and the perfect ease with which she produced 
the most astounding effects, convinced the most sceptical of her vast superiority 
over the most distinguished of her predecessors. Above all, her wonderful tran- 
sitions from a brilliant and animated movement to a sudden and statue-like re- 
pose, led all hearts captive. “A feather from the wing of a bird of Paradise ” 
—‘a rose-leaf floating on the wind ”—“ a butterfly on a carnation ”’—‘‘a swal- 
low skimming over the surface of a lake,” are all emblems of lightness and 
beauty, but Elssler is lightness and beauty itself. 

There is one characteristic in Elssler’s dancing peculiar to herself; we mean 
that it is full of sentiment and delicacy of expression, with a power of eloquence, 
we might almost say, superior to language. ‘She floats out of a pirouette as 
if, instead of being made giddy, she had been lulled by it into a smiling and child- 
like dream, and instead of trying her strength and aplomb, (as is seen in all 
other dancers, by their effort to recover composure,) it had been the moment 
when she had rallied and been refreshed. The smile, so expressive of enjoy- 
ment in her own grace, which steals over her lips when she closes a difficult step, 
seems communicated, in an undefinable languor to her limbs. You cannot fancy 
her fatigued when, with her peculiar softness of motion, she curtsies to the ap- 
plause of the enchanted audience, and walks lightly away. You are never ap- 
prehensive that she has undertaken too much. You never detect, as you do in 
all other dancers, defects slurred over adroitly, and movements, that, from their 
anticipating the music of the ballet, are known by the critical eye to cover some 
flaw in the step, from giddiness or loss of balance. But oh! what a new relation 
bears the music to the dance, when this Spirit of grace replaces her companions 
in the ballet. Whether the motion seems born of the music, or the music floats 
out of her dreamy motion, the enchanted gazer might be almost embarrassed to 
know.” 

As the curtain fell upon the last triumphant scene, she was called for with a 
degree of enthusiasm unprecedented in the theatrical annals of this country. 
And when she appeared, led on by Mons. Syivarn, to acknowledge the compli- 
ment, the same ardent burst of feeling which greeted her at first was repeated. 
The front of the stage was strewed with wreaths and bouquets from every direc- 
tion. The fair creature seemed at a loss how to express all she felt ; she touched 
her heart, her lips, in token of her gratitude, but as if her generous impulses 
were suddenly prompted by a happy thought, she advanced alone to the foot- 
lights and exclaimed, with all the fervor of deep feeling, and in tones so sweetly 
thrilling, that we shall never forget them, “A thousand thanks—my heart is too 
fullto say more !” 

We have room but to add, that the ballet was well got up, and that Mons. 
Sytvain and the Corps de Ballet acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction 
of the house. The Ballet itself is not comparable to La Bayadere, which, we 
trust, will be produced immediately after that of La Gypsey, if not before. 
However, as every seat in the house for several nights, was engaged a week 
ago, those who were not fortunate enough to secure them, will not, we pre- 
sume, object to whatever ballet may be offered the ensuing week. We conclude 
by congratulating Mad'lle Elssler and the manager of the Park most heartily upon 
the brilliant prospects before them. 





English Cheatricals. 


Charles Kemble’s Last Night. 
Covent-carpen Tueatre.—Mr. C. Kemble took what we suppose may be 
considered his farewell of the stage last evening, (April 10th) in the character of 
Hamlet. ‘The theatre was prodigiously full, and again honored by the presence 
of her Majesty and Prince Albert. We think Mr. Kemble showed his accus- 
tomed good taste in choosing this character for his last appearance. The me- 
lancholy grace which pervades the character harmonizes well with what a favorite 
actor might reasonably wish to be the last impression concerning him—the 
lingering feeling with which his acting will be most prominently associated when 
people think of what has been on a British stage. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a more elegant, just, graceful, and, in one 
word, admirable piece of acting, than that of Mr. Kemble in the first three acts 
of **Hamlet.”’ ‘There is so much to do in the part, that, by the end of the third 
act, it seemed to us that the performer was a little exhausted, and his voice by 
no means so audible as it generally is. , 
In order to give our readers some idea of the kind of performance we had the 
pleasure of witnessing last evening, we must tirst tell them what it was not.— 
It had nothing of the affectation—the mannerism—the making of points, which 
the town has been so accustomed to for some yeers past in those who act tra- 
gedy. ‘The actor seemed to have no wish to force new readings of his own 
upon the audience. No surprises were attempted—uno little bits of ultra clever- 
ness to make people marvel at the novel and interesting views which the actor 
thought proper to take of the part he was enacting. ‘There was nothing of this, 
but most clear and melodious recitation, and most graceful gesture—the simple 
dignity of nature in such situations as the poet has imagined. 


Mrs. Butler says in her journal that her father had made a perfect study of the 
character of Hamlet. We can well believe, and every one who saw him last 
night must have been made aware how very carefully he had studied the part— 
not, however, with a view of bringing out himself, the actor, to the public view 
aud admiration, but of presenting to them Shakspere’s “ Hamlet” as Shakspere 
had imagined the character. 
the actor should adopt for his own any of the various theories which have been 
set up by way of explaining the character of Hamlet, and act up to this theory, 
rather than essay merely the representation of what ‘‘ Hamlet” appears to be on 
the face of the drama as it is written. ‘The character is a beautiful mystery— 
full of inconsistency—and in some passages harsh, rude, and disagreeable. But 
for all this, it is a character which men of sensibility sympathise as much as 
with any that Shakspere has drawn. In its strange mixcure of that which is 
most elevated and exquisite in thought and feeling, and philosophy, with a good 
deal that is unreasonable, violent, cruel, and contradictory, “ Hamlet ” is, and is 
felt to be, true to nature. As to the explanation of the character—the princi- 
ples of it—the theory which Shakspere intended to work out when he drew it— 
we dare say that could we summon the bard from the shades, endowed with me- 
mory fresh and full as when he threw down his pen after completing “ Hamlet,” 
he would not be able to advance one jot of theory upon the subject. It is pro- 
bable that he followed his wandering thought, and that he had no special philo- 
sophy in view to be mysterously developed in this character. A great deal of 
very delightful, and by no means uninstructive writing, there has undoubtedly 
been, by way of expounding what Shakspeare meant by “ Hamlet ;” but with 
all this, we humbly opine, the actor of the character need have nothing to do.— 
The speeches are there before him, with sufficient indications within themselves 
of the way in which they should be spoken ; and we suppose that the study of 
such indications is that which Mr. Kemble has made of the character. Certain- 
ly, there was nothing odd, strange, novel, or vulgarly startling in his perfor- 
mance ; but it was expressive, touching, tender, melancholy, contemptuous, in- 
dignant, argumentative, conversational—as the lines to be spoken dictated that 
the manner should be. 

Nothing in the whole play was better than the delivery of the advice to the 
players. It was nature itself, conversational in tone, and in the graceful manner 
ef a gentleman giving a lesson to an inferior. This, and the celebrated soliloquy 
at the beginning of the third act, were perhaps the gems of the performance.— 
The passage which received the most applause was the detection of the King by 
his behaviour at the play. The actor could scarcely resume his part from the 
oe and vehemence of the applause. 

\t the close of the performance, Mr. Kemble quickly obeyed the call of the 
audience to appear before them. ‘The pit was at this time an extraordinary 
scene. Densely crammed as it was, it seemed unlikely that the spectators should 
have sufficient room to make their usual demonstrations, but about one-half of 
them omen up on the benches, shouting bravos, and waving hats and handker- 
chiefs. - Kemble bowed repeatedly with his usual inimitable grace, and re- 
tired. There was, we believe, some expectation of a few wards of farewell speech, 
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To do this we do not deem it to be necessary that } 


produced last night, whi 
Mr. Power took on his very able shoulders, and bore along gy a 
safety. ‘The humor does not lie in the plot or dialogue, but in the details of a 
scene. An a landlord is about to distrain the furniture of a widow 
who cannot produce a receipt for the rent, which her husband has really paid 
and who finds a guardian genius in a roaring Irish artist, who takes one of the 
rooms and by introducing a parcel of noi fellows and itinerant musicians, cre. 
ates such a nuisance that the landlord is glad to get rid of him rent free, and to 
let the widow’s furniture go also. At the end the Hibernian turns out to be an 
illegitimate son of the landlord, and the piece concludes with their rushing into 
each other’s arms. Power played admirably, and with all that art of giving 
lines that are nothing of themselves in a manner to raise a roar. The pomp 
with which he orders his furniture (an old bedstead and a basin or two) to be 
brought into the room—the triumphant look which he gives when his landlord 
asks him where his wardrobe is, and he answers “ here,” drawing a long cord 
from his pocket—the dexterity with which he nails this cord across the corner of 
the room, and flings his clothes upon it, and the connoisseur-like complar ~-y 
with which he directs the landlord to view the suspended garments, and ac 
the elegance of the arrangement, are excellent specimens of quiet hunw.r, 
Then for the lovers of noisier mirth there was a chorus with an accompaniment 
of sticks and brooms on the floor, which elicited shouts of laughter. Strickland 
as the landlord, and Mrs. Clifford, as a benevolent housekeeper, played with 
their accustomed care, spirit, and breadth. Yet is our commendation not un- 
mixed. The fuy of the piece was real, hearty, side-shaking fun, but thea the 
author, as if he dreaded being too comic—as if he thought it would be uwwhole- 
some for the audience to laugh without a given number of yawns as a counter- 
acting power, contrived to usher in his farce by the longest and dullest string of 
sentimentality that was ever spun out of the mass of copy-book morals. It 
might doubtless be very instructive to meditate on the states of mind produced 
by poverty and riches, but to folks who are gasping for a joke such sober fare js 
singularly tantalizing. The piece was completely successful, and the curtain 
fell amid shouts of applause, but it is absolutely necessary that the earlier dia- 
logue be cut down to the merest shaving. 





Surrey 'Theatre. 

The drama is saved! actually, positively, and eternally saved; and if there 
were any stronger words of confirmation and assurance, we would use them. 
The golden days have returned, the sun has gone back upon the dial, and the 
mirror of nature has been wiped down with whitening and a dry cloth. Davidge 
has done it all! : 


No more our long lost Shakspeare we bewail, 
Allhail, ye genuine bards! Thalia’s issue, hail ! 


But where were we, not to have discovered all this before! Where indeed, 
Parce nobis, we plead guilty to the charge of the most unpardonable negli- 
gence, and hasten to make what amends we may. To the Surey! to the 
Surrey ! 

In calm language, though, like Sir Giles, we seldom use it, we will endeavor 
to hint at this glorious event, conscious that no words of ours can do much more. 
“ Rafael, the Libertine” !—there you have itall. If ever a triumph was obtained 
by true wit, genuine humor, exquisite pathos, unspeakable action, and incon- 
ceivable situation, over the cold dull formalities of this artificial state of society, 
this splendid melodrama has gained one. From the rising of the curtain to its 
fall the eye of the spectator incessantly closes in dazzled rapture, the mouth of 
the auditor continually opens to its fullest width in utter astonishment. Shall 
we venture to describe the plot—did what do you call him paint the face of Aga- 
memnon? Not abitef it. Shall we tell how six libertines sit under the wide- 
spreading foliage before the auberge, discussing wine and discoursing most elo- 
quent music. How another libertine comes in, and in a graceful playfulness is 
charged with being in love. How the last-mentioned libertine denies it. How he 
is tried by the other libertines. How the old woman’s brown cloak, and bonnet, nay, 
the baize cloth of the table become forensic ornaments, wherein is shadowed forth, 
dimly, but certainly a great mystery and lesson—that Law hath an abiding im all 
things, even of the most domestic kind. How three monks appear, and are pre- 
sently seen skipping like three monkies, in order to show another great mystery, 
partly developed by the schismatic poet— 

‘Religion never wes designed 
‘To make our pleasures less.” 
How the three monks, skipping as aforesaid, are playfully driven in by the liber- 
tines, and presently re-appear! But, ah! quantum mutati ab illis! 


Oh, ye gods and little fishes! 
What's 4 monk without his 


How their linen garments are revealed—and not those alone—but, nevert!ic- 
less, how delicacy and flesh-colored silk triumph. How one of the libertines 
places a maiden in the power of another libertine ; which maiden shortly appears 
deprived of that title, but recognised as the sister of the first-mentioned. How 
he stamps, and she stamps, and they all stamp. How a pistol is fired. How the 
seducing libertine has another wife, who goes to heaven, or e!sewhere, as the 
case may be. How he thereupon takes to the other libertine’s sister. How all 
the libertines rejoice as the curtain falls, and how the audience rejoices also, not 
unreasonably. Shall we try to tell all this, and more? Don’t you wish you 
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may get it! Argus. 
Haymarker.—The indefatigable Webster having cut down his “ Hobs, Dobbs, 

and Stubbs,” or whatever the three grocers’ names are, into an actable length, and 

re-produced it on Monday, brought out a new farce on Thursday, under the title 








of ** How to Pay your Rent.” It ought rather to be called ‘* How to Pay No 
Rent,” for the plot is founded on those numerous instances of swindling which 
have of late been so common, of persons taking lodgings, and making themselves 
such a nuisance, that their landlords are not only glad to forgive them their rent, 
but in some instances to give them money to get rid of them. It is by Power 
—and like all his farces, it is all Power. Till his entrance on the stage the piece 
lingers, but from the moment of his appearance it is all life and spirit, and he 
carried it through triumphantly. A few hisses induced Mr. Power, rather impu- 
dently, to hint that he had no doubt they proceeded froin some of the lodging- 
house keepers who had been so treated. Era, April 5. 
QueENn’s.—This theatre closed last night, and will remain shut during the 
Passion week, so far as the lessee is concerned. A few performances take place, 
however, for the benefit of the company. On Monday night a fracas nearly oc- 
curred, in consequence of the person leaping on the stage who had wounded Mr. 
Buck during his performance of the gun trick a few nights back. The purpose 
of such intrusion being merely to free himself publicly from the charge of hav- 
ing put anything in the piece except the materials handed to him by Mr. Buck, 
the audience granted a hearing, declared the man Not Gailty, and Mr. Buck 
shook hands with and exonerated him on his own part. On Tuesday night Ma- 
demoiselle Gooderham met with an accident, which has prevented her perform- 
ing during the week. On Friday French piays were enacted. 

London Era, April 12. 
“ The Baronet,” condemned a week since, was a hasty production by the fine 
hearted and deeply lamented Haynes Bayly ; he sold it to Webster, from whom 
it was purchased by C. Mathews. 
The two new dancers, Madlle. Maria Lingia Bettoni and M. Saxoni, appeared 
at Covent Garden on the 8th, and were well received. They danced a pas de 
deux in the divertissement, Les Champs Elysées, which met with much applause. 
Madlle. Bettoni, also, was eminently successful in the celebrated Cachucha, which 
was encored. ‘The lady is handsome and graceful, and, in the ballet department 
of this establishment, is likely to prove a valuable acquisition. 
Accipent at THE Mancuester Zoo.ocicat Garpens.—On Sunday evening 
last, an accident of a very frightful character took place at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, in Higher Broughton. A man named John Bowser, a joiner, who has been 
employed in the gardens since their first establishment, went, about five o’clock 
in the evening, into the lion-house, accompanied by a girl, the daughter of one 
of the keepers; and being a little in liquor, he most inconsiderately put his left 
hand between the bars of the cage in which the large tiger is confined, and at- 
tempted to stroke his face. The animal, whose temper was always very uncer- 
tain, suddenly seized his hand with its teeth, and, drawing the arm further 1, 
seized it again at a higher point, repeating this until he got hold of the elbow, the 
bones of which he crushed with his teeth, and dreadfully mangled the muscles 
of the arm. On the first seizure of the hand, the girl ran out to alarm the 
keepers, two or three of whom were fortunately near at hand; and they lost no 
time in endeavoring to release the poor fellow from the terrific situation in which 
he was placed. After some delay, they contrived to force the jaws of the animal 
asunder, and to extricate his arm. He was immediately conveyed to the Intir- 


mary, where it was found necessary to amputate his arm above the elbow. 
Manchester Guardian. 
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but nothing of this kind took place. 
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